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by Jim Hegarty 

The 1984 Capital Outlay Budget, now 
under review by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, represents $1,410,000 
worth of potential improvements to the 
Northern Essex campus. 

At the Nov. 9 Board of Trustees 

meeting, President John R. Dimitry 
outlined the three major areas in critical 
need of funding. The mudflats, and the 
roofs on the College Center and the Gym 
Building are slated for restoration and 
repair. 
In addition, Northern Essex is re- 
questing money for an engineering study 
and design plans for the construction of 
a high technology building. The facility 
would be located south of the Mudflats 
and north of the College Center. 
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President John R. Dimitry. 


by Ruth DesRoches 

‘“‘We are the first college to pioneer in 
master planning,” says Northern Essex 
President John R. Dimitry. In 1981, the 
Board of Regents mandated that all col- 
leges in the state have a Master Plan. 
Northern Essex has already started 
theirs, Dimitry says, and was, therefore 
the first to have a plan ready for 
presentation. 

This 200-page plan contains projects 
slated for the next five years. Included, 
Dimitry says, are new programs, program 
changes, enrollment predictions, finances, 
and faculty additions. In the community 
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Campus news 


Mudflat paving might be funded 


“These are basically the same requests 
that we have been making for the last five 
years,” Dimitry said. “For the first time 
in three years, though, we are optimistic 
of the passage of the Capital Outlay 
Budget. At an October meeting, we were 
fearful that such a bill might not come out 
of this legislative session. Rep. Buglione 
(D-Methuen) told us that the leadership 
had struck an agreement with Governor 
Dukakis, and that the bill would be 
forthcoming,’’ added Dimitry. 

Area lawmakers urged the college to 
pursue the funding for the three items. 
Rep. Frank Emilio (D-Haverhill), Sen. 
Patricia McGovern (D-Lawrence), and 
Buglione told Dimitry that this was the 
year to push for the monies, given the 
likelihood of the passage of the bill. 


Dimitry announces five 


service area, NECC will try something 
new by offering an “‘outreach program”’ 
in collaboration with designated area 
businesses. 

“Merit money is given each year,” 
Dimitry says. ‘This will help track down 
where the money should go based on 
faculty performance.”’ 

Included in this report, Dimitry says, 
is a survey being conducted for the pur- 
pose of re-educating and upgrading 
faculty performance. The staff will be able 
to explain its needs in the form of 
budgets, computer instruction, program’s 
dealing with stress and burn-out, and 
lectures. 

“There will be a breakdown of these 
needs,’’ Dimitry adds. ‘‘Northern Essex 
can then implement workshops and offer 
practical courses at the college which will 
relate to the needs of every employee in 
every area of the college.” 

AFSCME union contract ratified 

A settlement was reached involving all 
secretaries, technicians, maintenance and 
skill full-time trade employees Nov..9 
(American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees). 

A 19 percent pay increase will be 
received over a period of three years. This 
contract will not just affect the Northern 
Essex campus, but every other college of 
public higher education in the state with 
the exception of the University of Lowell 
which has its own contract, Dimitry 
explains. 


Of the $1,410,000 in anticipated 
capital, $510,000 will go toward the pav- 
ing of the mudflats parking lot, ‘‘to pre- 
vent environmental hazard,’’ said 
Dimitry. Both the Governor and the 
Mass. Board of Regents have recom- 
mended the project. 


A study completed showed the need for 
a paved lot to provide adequate parking 
for students, and the installation of a 
drainage system to prevent the polluting 
of Kenoza Lake. 


$400,000 is being requested to replace 
the roofs on both the College Center and 
the Gym Building. This item also has 
received a stamp of approval from the 
Board of Regents. Governor Dukakis has 
included it in a bill for general repairs to 


“This is the first group in public higher 
education to settle,” Dimitry says. ‘““None 
of the other two or four-year institutions 
of higher education have yet settled.”’ 

Faculty “still” restless 

Dimitry still maintains there will be a 
settlement of faculty contracts by 
Christmas. Faculty contracts ran out 
June 31. The president states the shortest 
period of time it has taken to settle a 
faculty contract in the past has been 
seven months ... the longest, 12 months.”’ 

Dimitry says he received a letter from 
John Guarino, Faculty Association Presi- 
dent, stating an informational picket will 
take place in front of the Administration 
Building Nov. 21, 22, and 23. (Original- 
ly, faculty planned to picket Nov. 14, 15, 
and 16.) The intention of this picket, 


Dimitry explains, is not to disturb nor to | 


shut down the college, but rather to draw 
attention to what the union terms foot- 


dragging on the part of the Board of 


Regents. 
Teachers will be picketing on these 
three days during the hours they are not 
in class. Faculty also plan to wear black 
arm bands Nov. 28 and 29. 
Budget a reality 
Dimitry states he is happy the budget 
for the college finally went through. It 


had been in the hands of the Ways and _ 


Means Committee since July 1. 

“It is a good one,” Dimitry adds. “Our 
budget was increased by $7.5 million, but 
it is too bad it was delayed for so long. 


Faculty asks board of trustees for 


by Jim Hegarty 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Board of Trustees has lined up 
behind the Faculty Association in urging 
a quicker resolution of contract negotia- 
tions between the state and the 

assachusetts Council of Community 
Colleges (MCCC). 

Faculty Association President John 
Guarino appeared before the trustees on 
Nov. 9, calling for their support. The 
trustees agreed to draft a letter to be sent 
to the Mass. Board of Regents, the 
bargaining unit for the state. 

Contract negotiations have been lock- 
ed in a stalemate over the major issues 
in the proposal being offered by the 
Regents. Guarino and MCCC President 
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Pilgrim’s home at Plimoth Plantation. 


Thomas Parsons have decried the offers 
by the state as unfair, and have accused 
the Regents of footdragging. 


“We feel that the package being 
offered by both the Regents and the com- 
munity college presidents is dilatory and 
unreasonable,’ Guarino said. 

Guarino claimed the discrepancy bet- 
ween the salaries of community college 
teachers in Massachusetts and the 
salaries of faculty of community colleges 
in comparable Northeastern industrial 
states is “tremendous.” 


“This state is extremely low, salary 
wise, in comparison with other industrial 
states. We are just not being paid at a de- 
cent level. I feel it is not the amount so 
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much as the disparity between the 
relative salaries of the community col- 
leges compared to the state colleges and 
universities.’’ Guarino said. 

The trustees’ letter to the Regents was 
to outline their concern regarding the lack 
of progress after seven months of negotia- 
tions. The only hesitation on their part 
was the exact wording of the letter. 

Trustees Phillip Saracusa, Marjorie 
Goudreault, and Carolyn Whittaker told 
Guarino they could not assume, in the let- 
ter, the Regents were bargaining in bad 
faith, nor being unreasonable in the 
negotiations, as Guarino suggested. 

“The board (Board of Trustees) is not 
involved in the specifics of the negotia- 


state facilities. 

“At present, both the Gymnasium and 
Student Center roofs are beyond repair 
and water damage is occurring to the in- 
terior of both buildings,” said Dimitry. 

Northern Essex is seeking an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for an engineer- 
ing study and design of a high technology 
building. The total cost of the entire con- 
struction is estimated at $7,000,000, in- 
cluding furniture and equipment. 


“Due to the increasing enrollment at — 


Northern Essex, currently at 3,700 day 
students when the school was originally 
designed for 2,500, we are looking to build 
this new facility. The original design of 
this campus was inadequate in the areas 
of electronics and computer facilities,”’ 
said Dimitry. ; 


year plan 


“A highlight of the budget,”’ Dimitry 
explains, ‘was the hiring of 14 new, full- 
time members in the areas in which there 
was great need.’’ Four were hired in the 
department of licensed practical nursing, 
three in electrical engineering, three in 
computers, one in dental assistance, and 
three spread throughout math, writing, 
and dictatorial areas. 

Karen Breehey, former assistant editor 
of the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, has also 
been hired, Dimitry adds. She will be pro- 
gram director in the Public Information 
Department, working closely with the 
media involving press releases, and also 
with the Alumni Association. 


Film Review Board? 
Because the Observer had recently 


reported the presence of “Sex, violence, _ 
laughs in carpeted lounge,’ and the - 
headline caught the attention of a trustee © 


at a recent trustees’ meeting, Dimitry 
was asked if there was the possibility of 
a film review board being formed to 
govern what films will be shown in the 
Carpeted Lounge area. 

Dimitry responded he will have a 
report prepared on how films are chosen 
for student viewing. He said he will ask 
Norman Landry, Dean of Students, and 
Steve Michaud, Director of Student 
Activities, what system is presently be- 
ing used for choosing films and then make 
a recommendation to the Board. 


support 


tions,’ Goudreault said. “I do feel that 
the board is concerned with the length of 
the negotiations, and that this statement 
would be agreeable all around,” she 
added. 

The letter will be reviewed at the next 
trustees meeting, then voted upon. 

Guarino claimed he was pleased the 
trustees offered a show of support, but 
added he could not understand the hesita- 
tion in sending a strong message to the 
Regents. 

“T’m really not happy with the tone of 
the letter they will be sending. What they 
are offering is better than having no com- 
ment from the trustees, but the message 
certainly could be a good deal stronger,” 
Guarino said. 


Council holds semi-formal Dec. 8 


by June Walker Robert 


At its Nov. 14 meeting, the Student 
Council met with advisors to Parnassus, 
campus literary magazine. Present with 
council members were Prof. Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy, Catherine Sanderson 
and Bernard Horn. 

A discussion ended with Parnassus 
members and advisors agreeing to write 
a charter. 


Student Paula Fuoco introduced a plan 
to initiate a lecture program in which 
students could speak on any issue they 
choose. The concept has ‘‘been successful 


at the University of New Hampshire,” 
she said. The proposal, which had en- 
thusiastic response from the council, was 
tabled until an available room is found. 

Prof. Michael Finegold and the Music 
Club were allocated $200 for a new bass 
guitar. 

Watch for flyers and posters advertis- 
ing the semi-formal Student Council 
Dinner Dance Thursday, Dec. 8, to be 
held at DiBurro’s starting at 6:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $12.50 and are available at the 
Student Activities Office. 


(Editor’s Note: The last issue of the 
Observer reported the dance was Dec. 7 
and $12.50 a couple. We apologize.) 


— 
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John F. Kennedy. 


by Jim Hegarty 

Nothing in the last 20 years of political 
history has sparked more discussion and 
debate than that fateful day in November 
of 1963, when an assassin’s bullet 
dimmed the spark that a young president 
promised would light the world. 

“Who Killed JFK?” a program of films 
and slides concerning the controversial 
assassination in Dallas, will be presented 
Tuesday, Nov. 22, in the College Center 
cafeteria. The show will begin at 7:30 p.m. 
Admission is free. 

Bob Katz, founder of the Assassination 
Information Bureau (AIB), will be the 
speaker. The AIB is a public information 
organization that prompted the 1978 
investigation into the Kennedy murder. 

Katz has had his writings published in 
the Washington Post and Mother Jones, 
and has lectured at more than 200 
colleges and universities. 

Katz claims that very few people are 
aware of the fact that the Congressional 
investigation found that Kennedy was 
probably killed by a conspiracy. 

“We know Oswald was not alone, and 
we know Jack Ruby had help in silencing 
him. Now more than ever, it’s important 
for ordinary citizens to understand what 
happened in Dallas,” Katz says. 

Illustrated by slides and the famous 
Zapruder film, the murder is examined in 
terms of the following material evidenre: 


Who killed JEK? | 
slated for Nov. 22 


Oswald’s travel to Russia, and his 
associations in New Orleans; Jack Ruby’s 
connection to organized crime; and the 
failure of the Warren commission to 
discover the leads to conspiracy. 


Bob Katz lecture sponsored by Student Activities Office at 
Northern Essex Community College Tuesday, Nov. 22, at 7:30 
p.m. in College Center Dining Hall, free admission. 


‘Day After’ talks Nov. 22, 23 


The NECC Peace Committee will spon- 
sor discussion groups Nov. 22 and 23 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. in the faculty 
lounge, room C-335, for people who want 
to talk about the film ‘“‘The Day After,” 
which was shown on ABC Sunday night. 

Peace Committee members will be 
available at the discussion groups to talk 
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about the feelings and emotions people 
experienced while watching the film. ABC 
expected about 40 million people to view 
“The Day After.’’ All students, staff and 
faculty are invited to take part in the 
discussions. 

The next meeting of the Peace Commit- 
tee is Thursday, Dec. 1 at 2 p.m. in room 
C-335. Everyone is invited to attend. 


All College Day Dec. 6 


From the Registrar 


All College Day is Tuesday, Dec. 6. 
Currently enrolled day students who have 
met with their faculty advisors and have 
pre-registered must confirm their Spring 
1984 class schedules. 


If you do not confirm your 
schedule, it will be canceled. 


No tuition or fees are needed to confirm 
your schedule. If you have not 
preregistered before Dec. 6, you will be 
allowed to register on that day. However, 
you must report to the reception area at 
3:30 p.m. to begin the process of advis- 
ing and registration. 


Where to start 


On All College Day, follow the signs 
and report to the College Center game 
room. Please use the outside doors. You 
will be checked in according to your ap- 
pointment time. No one will be admittéd 
early. Report at the appointment. time 
asigned to you. If you cannot attend, 
have a friend or relative attend for you. 


Appointment times may be confirmed at 
the Registrar’s Office, room B-216. 

You will receive your Spring 1984 
course schedule and the pink copy of your 
original schedule request. The computer- _. 
generated schedule shows what you 
received while the pink copy indicated 
what you originally wanted. If your 
schedule is satisfactory, you may leave 
and participate in other College Day 
activities. 

If you do not receive all the courses you 
wanted or acceptable alternatives, you 
may want to process a schedule change 
via drop/add. 

Faculty advisors will be available in 
their offices at.9 and 11 a.m., and at 1 
p.m. on All College Day, and by appoint- 
ment. Students are encouraged to meet 
with their advisors to discuss schedule 
changes and other academic matters. 
Advisors and academic assictance will 
also be available in the Carpeted Lounge 
from 8:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 2 


All College Day Activities Start at 10 a.m. 
Jugglers, Tattoos, Amazing Button Factory, Dance Perfor- 
mance, Put Your Picture on a Button, Struggling & Comedy 
Show, Caricatures, Tom T-Bone Stankus: Comedian Singer, 


Dance Performance. 


Forty-two schools visit Nov. 22 


by Roseanne Porcelli Kranz 

Is Northern Essex your last stop on 
the educational track? If not, it would be 
wise to make use of the opportunity 
presented by Transfer College Day which 
is being held today in the cafeteria from 
10. a.m. to 1 p.m. . 

‘All students and faculty are invited, 
including first-year students for long- 
range planning,’’ says Director of 
Counseling and Transfer Coordinator 
Betty Coyne. ‘‘It’s informal,’’ she adds. 

Transfer admissions representatives 
are available at tables in the cafeteria in 


order to provide information, brochures, 


applications, and to answer any questions 
you might have about the four-year 
colleges. 

Coyne has some suggestions for 
students who will be taking advantage of 
this opportunity. 

“In order to make the best of these 
valuable resources, it is advised that you 
write down your questions in advance. 
This may save you from several trips to 
these colleges,’ Coyne says. “The pur- 
pose of Transfer College Day is to help 
you focus on a few particular colleges 
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which interest you,’’ she says. 

Coyne also recommends you bring a 
copy of your transcript and also a copy 
of your schedule for next semester if you 
want an informal tranfer credit evalua- 
tion of your courses. 

“As soon as possible after this — 
Transfer College Day, you are advised to 
obtain a transfer packet from the counsel- 
ing center,’’ Coyne says. The center also 
has catalogues from colleges which are 
represented. Coyne explains it is wise to 
follow through with the transfer admis- 
sions process this semester instead of 
waiting until February when the second 
semester begins. 

“Often colleges give priority to 
students who apply early and this will en- 
sure you will not miss any college 
deadlines for transfer admissions,’ she 
adds. 

Peter Tatro, transfer counselor, is . 
available Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. in the Counseling 
Office for assistance. If you have ques- 
tions, Coyne recommends an appoint- 
ment with Tatro, first. If further 
assistance is then required, she will be 
available to help. 


Musician Mark Thompson and Photographer Bob Jamieson perform at multi-image 
concert “I Saw The Wind” Nov. 17 at the College Center. 
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by Bill Copeland 

The Top Notch Theatre was the place 
for an exciting variety of fine drama in 
the three act plays presented last Friday 
and Saturday evenings. They included 
“Who Am I This Time?,”’ a new form of 
stage production call chamber theatre; 
“Suppressed Desires,’ and ‘Private 
Wars.” 

“Who Am I This Time?” was directed 
by Prof. Charles Knouse. Written by 
Kurt Vonnegut, the play is actually pro- 
se being interpreted as a short story. Few 
people attempt to use this theatrical 
method and that is what makes it unique. 

The key to constructing a complex play 
like this, said Knouse, is crgative imagina- 
tion. “‘We discovered it ourselves and it 
all came together,’ he explained. 

It is essentially a play within a play. 


Lydia (Jerelyn Murphy], Har 
stroje ] and narra ay nary 


Charles Knouse. 


Helene [Jackie Rice], "Who Am! This Time?" 


Creative Arts 


Fast paced... brilliant satire’ 
Top notch theatre offers innovative drama 


People in a small Massachusetts town 
are putting together a a community 
theatre show called ‘‘Streetcar Named 
Desire.”’ The two timid leads fall in love 
off the stage as well as on. Helene (Jackie 
Shaw) falls in love with Harry (Bob 
Ouelette) as his character, not the mild 
mannered wimp he really is. Helene, a 
bottled up, emotionless telephone com- 
pany worker, breaks out of her shell as 
Harry assumes the headstrong traits of 
Stanley, played by Brando in William’s 
“Streetcar.’’ Lydia, faded southern belle 
(Jerelyn Murphy), recalls Vivien Leigh’s 
Blanche. Doris (Jolanta Strojek), plays 
the former director of the play while a nar- 
rator threads the two plays together. She 
steps in and out of scenes as needed. 

The other two plays were not so com- 
plex, but drew laughter and appreciation. 
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Bob Ouellette ], Helene [Jackie Rice], Doris (Jolanta 
aro] perform in “Who Am | This Time?" directe 
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“Suppressed Desires,”’ by Susan Glaspell, 
is about Henrietta Brewster (Claudia Kuf- 
fel) who becomes an amateur 
psychiatrist. She makes the mistake of 
trying to analyze her husband (David 
Coppola) and her young sister (Susan 
Padmore). She thinks everything people 
say, do or dream are connected with a 
deep-seated desire they have been 
suppressing. 

The story satirizes the fallacy of iden- 
tifying every move as connected with a 
suppressed desire. The woman’s faith in 
psycho-analysis is shattered by the end 
when her husband sees the same 
psychoanalyst and mirrors similarly il- 
logical assumptions. Director of 
“Desires’”’ was Lynn Menihane; stage 
manager was Ellen Nartiff. 

Stephen Muise directed ‘Private 


Wers,”’ the story of three men in a V.A. 
hospital in 1973. Gately (Alberto Gomez) 
takes hard drugs and works all day try- 
ing to fix a radio for a patient who has 
already died. Gately turns out.to be more 
normal than his two buddies. The veteran 
Natwick (George Hatem) is an inept snob 
you love to hate. Silvio (Joe Laudani) is 
the violent patient who flashes and 
shouts obscenities. He fosters a macho 
image to conceal the insecurities he feels 
about his wound. Stage manager was 
Goldswaite. Lighting was by Robyn 
Janusewski. 


The evening was one of fast-paced ac- 
tion. ‘‘Suppressed Desires”’ was a brilliant 
satire. The chamber theatre gave the au- 
dience a chance to watch different levels 
of dramatic interaction at once. 


Harry [Bob Ouellette] and Narrator [Donna Paro], “Who Am I This Tim 


secretary. 
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Dance Club officers: Patti Radcliffe, vice-president; Nancy Onanian, production co- 
ordinator; Wayne Kanzziki, president; Vikki Valhous, treasurer; and Cindy Rossetti, 
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"Giantess," seven-foot wood sculpture by 
Pat Keck. -Courtesy, Andover Gallery. 


by Ruth DesRoches 

The Creative Arts Series of Northern 
Essex hosted Andover §rtist- 
woodsculptor Pat Keck Nov. 16 in Lec- 
ture Hall A. Keck gave a slide presenta- 
tion and talk on the many unique painted 
sculptures for which she has received 
much recognition. : 

What makes Keck’s work so unique is 
the folksy, whimsical and sometimes sur- 
realistic style she introduces into her pup- 
pets, dummies, dolls, animals, scarecows 
and masks. They might even be describ- 
ed as ‘‘toys for adults” in art form. 

Keck’s tools consist of a chainsaw, with 
which she roughs out the shapes, and 


_chisels, to add detail. She prefers the — 
wood to be green, as it makes carving | 


easier. Often she must bore holes or 
hollow out her sculpture to prevent it 
from checking or splitting. When work- 
ing with elm, she finds the wood checks 
evenly and gives’a primitive look to her 
sculpture. 


in the Box," 4 foot, 6 inch wood 
-P.R. photo. 


“Jack 
sculpture. 


Keck created frora a pine tree that had 
fallen on her property a three-man rock- 


: ing horse with three saddles. It measured 


six and a half feet in length and 10 feet 
long. Often, the town of Andover Tree 
Department will bring trees to her that 
they have cut instead of hauling them to 
the dump. This helps keep the cost of the 
wood at a minimum. The bulk of the cost 
is the labor when producing a sculpture, 
she said. 

Keck uses a high-gloss enamel paint 
bought at the local hardware store. The 
paint is applied directly on the piece 
without the use of a primer. This seals the 
surface. Keck said she never mixes her 
colors, but uses them directly from the 
can. 

One of her earlier sculptures which 
brought her much recognition is the 
sculpture “‘Mad Dog Bus.” This is a six 
foot high red dog on wheels. Keck said her 
inspiration came from seeing a bus filled 
with people. The bus, she added, made 
everyone appear as if ‘‘they belonged.”’ 

Last year, Keck was commissioned 
through the Cambridge Arts Council to 
do a sculpture for the Lechmere Canal 
Project. They had seen her ‘‘Mad Dog 
Bus” and were very impressed. Keck 
created a crocodile barge on the idea of 
a paddle boat. She got the contract and 
hopes to be awarded the contract this 
year also. 

Keck has also done a sculpture in the 
form of a rabbit for public display in Cam- 
bridge. However, she said she found it 
frustrating not to use the materials she 
favored, as public art must be durable, 
easily maintained, and child-proof. 

Keck showed a slide of her “‘Jack-in-the 
Box.” Its height is approximately five 
feet and the head was hollowed out so it 


-could be easily supported by one quarter 


of an inch rod twisted to give the effect 
of a spring. 

Keck’s puppets are three and a half feet 
in height and with strings reach six and 
a half feet. Her puppets are made to be 
hung and enjoyed visually. ‘‘The best 


“Kitty,” 45 inch wood sculpture by Pat 


Keck. -P.R. photo. 


class I had in college was puppet class,” 
she said. ‘‘It freed people in their think- 
ing and was much more interesting than 
a studio class.”’ 

Keck attended Skidmore College and 
graduated from Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

Asked how she planned the design of 
her sculptures, she said, ‘‘I don’t draw 
anything out. If I plan, I don’t allow for 
things to happen, and it would make my 
work stiffer. I also don’t try to think 
about my next piece at any length or I 
— myself thinking it is stupid and don’t 

Oo it. 

Many of the faces she creates have a 
“‘split-open grin.’’ Keck said it gives the 
whimsical feeling their heads will fall off. 

Keck said she likes to experiment with 
paints. She created ‘‘Man in a Wavy Mir- 
ror.’’The paint helped create illusion of a 
man standing in front of a funhouse 
mirror. 

Keck said she is sometimes sidetrack- 
ed by color and returns to black and 
white. She created the “Wild Man,” 
which is covered with black fake fur, 
another favorite material she uses. This 
piece was the first sculpture to have 
moveable eyes and animated parts. She 
said she is spending more time on the 
jointing of the eyes, limbs and jaws so 
they can move and create varied 
expressions. 

Often, Keck will change the string ar- 
rangement on her puppets to change their 
“attitude.’’ She started to give them ex- 
tra limbs so that she can add even more 
strings. However, Keck said she also got 
tired of adding limbs and started remov- 
ing them on other sculptures. Her “‘One 
Legged Man”’ possessed not only one leg, 
but only one eye as well. “He had the feel- 


ing of wanting to fall over with two eyes,” 


she explained. 

Keck told of seeing Frank Stella, a New 
York painter and sculptor dealing in 
splashy colors and large aluminum pieces, 
at Philips Andover. His posters unsign- 
ed were selling at $50, she said; and the 


"Max," 36 inch wood sculpture by Pat 
Keck. -P.R. photo. 


Sculptress describes tools of art 


signed were selling for $500. When he 
discarded his cigar butt, Keck picked it 
up and decided it too must be worth 
something. She then created a splashy- 
colored cigar store Indian holding the 
cigar butt. She charged much more and 
got it. 


Keck is also interested in “‘sculpture 
racing,’’ which she became aware of 
through two Boston artists who had 
visited Europe and found it to be quite 
popular. Keck produced a six-foot long 
green monkey on the idea of the ‘‘Mad 
Dog Bus,” raced it through the streets of 
Cambridge and won. 

After winning the race the first year, 
she decided to build a sculpture which 
would come in last the following year. She 
sculptured a six-foot tall, six-foot long 
woman with handles on her ankles and 
wheels in her hip area. The woman had 
to be dragged and came in last. Keck 
remarked, ‘‘It was wonderful to hear 
thousands cheering you. It is not often 
when one makes art that this happens. It 
was a different experience than in a 
gallery. People are more relaxed and they 
come up and talk with you. Sometimes 
galleries and museums can be very 
intimidating.”’ 

Keck also raced her sculpture on 
Church Street at the World Trade Center. 
“It was four lanes wide and a good place 
to race,’’ she said, but more difficult for 
spectators to get to, so it was witnessed 
by relatively few. 

Keck presented a slide which il- 
lustrated one of the several masks she has 
done. It measures two feet high and 18 
inches across. It has two sets of eyes and 
appears to look in all directions. The in- 
side is hollowed out, Keck explained, so 
that people may be able to see the 


mechanism and manipulate the eyes by __ 


hand. Presently Keck has a mask in the 
Andover Gallery. 

She also has upcoming shows in 
December at the Brockton Museum and 
at the Montserrat School of Visual Art 
in Beverly. : 


“Wild Man,” first sculpture to have move- 
able eyes and animated parts as well as 
fake fur by Pat Keck. -P.R. photo. 
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. STUDENT PUPPET PRODUCTION 
Monday, December 5 
Thursday, December 8 
10 a.m. — Top Notch Theatre 
This performance is written, designed and executed by students from the Creative 
Experience Class and is available by invitation only. For further information, call 
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ae Judith Tye at extension 191. 


STUDENT DANCE PERFORMANCE 
Friday and Saturday, December 2-3 
8 p.m. — Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 
A benefit performance for the Dance Department, this program will feature works 
staged and choreographed by members of the Dance Composition Class at the 


college. 
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Toe Slay 


Downtown renovation, Merrimack Street, Haverhill. 


aoe time boiler room now renovated into a lounge at the Tap, Merrimack Street, 
Haverhill. Motors and cables used fo run an elevator can be seen hanging from the 


ceiling. 
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Downtown renewal in process. 
-Carl Russo photo. 
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WRAZ sponsors dance 


by Carmel Parino 

The Northern Essex radio station 
WRAZ and the Dance Club are sponsor- 
ing-Dance Your Lunch Away, Monday, 
Nov. 28, in the tiled lounge at the College 
Center. Everyone is invited to participate 
in this informal dance from noon to 1 p.m. 


WRAZ is spinning the discs in the 
lounge and the remote will be broadcast 
live over the campus. 

Members of the Dance Club urge the 
college community to make use of this op- 
portunity to boogie, meet new people, and 
have a fun time. 


Dance show Dec. 2, 3 


by Carmel Parino 

The fourth annual Student Dance Per- 
formance will be Friday and Saturday, 
Dec. 2 and Dec. 3, at 8 p.m. in the physical 
education building. Tickets are $2 and 
can be obtained at the door or from 
Creative Arts Department Chairperson 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb. 

The performance has traditionally been 
given by students of the dance composi- 
sion class. This year members of the Nor- 


thern Essex Stillpoint Dance Company 
will present three numbers. 

Mawhinney-Webb says the program 
has become more sophisticated with each 
presentation. The show has moved from 
a fairly simple set with two spotlights to 
special lighting effects. This is the first 
year two performances are planned. 

The production includes ballet, jazz 
and modern dance. 


Rather than esconcing its once proud 
past in the peripheral shadows of 
memory, the city of Haverhill has chosen 
to restore and renovate much of a history 
blighted by the lengthy touches of time. 

Like many of its former industrial 
sister cities in the Northeast, Haverhill 
came to a difficult crossroads a few years 
ago. The only winds of change sweeping 
through the downtown area were more 
often than not accompanied by the heavy 
arc of the wrecking ball. 

“Three or four years ago, the city of 
Haverhill really had a poor record as far 
as developing the downtown area. Most 
of the emphasis had been placed on the 
destruction of too many buildings that 
contained a greal deal of historical value,”’ 
said Haverhill Mayor William H. Ryan. 

When Ryan took office in 1981, his big- 
gest challenge was making sure his cam- 


* paign promises to restore the downtown 


area to some semblance of its former self 


. » Were more than empty rhetoric. His much 
. heralded ‘Two Year Plan” had attracted 


as much skepticism as it had attention. 

“Yeah, sure. There was a lot of skep- 
ticism at first. There are bound to be a 
lot of questions asked by a lot of people 
when you go out and try something like 
this. I was told that my plan was 
unworkable, that it was a dream,” said 
Ryan. 

The plan was to make the Washington 
Street and the Railroad Square areas the 
nerve center. of the city. It was time to 
turn the focus, Ryan said, away from 
Merrimack Street. 

“There was too much being torn 
down on Merrimack Street. I felt it could 
no longer function as the heart of 
downtown Haverhill,’ Ryan said. “The 
Washington Street and Railroad Square - 
areas had a lot more potential — it could 
become the center of activity for years to 


come.” ; 

Instead of tearing down many of the 
old shoe factory buildings, they were 
renovated inside and out, and leased to 
businessmen coming into the city. The 
original brickwork was exposed, offering 
testimony to the quiet strength and grace 
of yesterday’s architecture. 

New sidewalks were laid, along with 
the re-paving of many of the streets. Turn 
of the century-style gaslights greet each 
day’s dusk with light that provides an 
additional air of somber, elegant warmth. 

“The thing is, we’re not only proud of 


Ales to run 


by Bill Copeland 

The biggest musical event at Northern 
Essex of the fall semester, the holiday 
Cakes and Ales Concert, is slated for a 
two-night run for the first time this year. 
The annual program, presented by the 
Northern Essex Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble, will feature Music Americana, 
a tour through America’s musical history. 
The concerts will be Thursday and Fri- 
day, Dec. 8 and 9, at 7:30 p.m. in the Col- 
lege Center. Music Professor Michael 
Finegold is director. 

The show includes women in rock. 
Featured will be songs by the-Motels, 
Janis Joplin and Aretha Franklin. Debbie 
Karram will do the vocals with backups 
by the chorus. 

Also featured in the Music Americana 
are white spirituals, New Orleans and 
Chicago Dixieland jazz, a tribute to the 
Broadway musical ‘‘A Chorus Line,” and 
the English folk ballad ‘“‘Barbara Allen.”’ 

The program is called Cakes and Ales 
because there are refreshments being 
served during the concert at tables, 
Boston Pops style. In keeping with Nor- 
thern Essex policies, the “‘ale’’ will be 
cider. 

In the Christmas spirit, there will be 
caroling before the concert begins and all 
present will be welcome to participate. 

The research for Music Americana is 
being done by students in the Introduc- 
tion to American Music class, along with 
students in the Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble classes. 


the ‘new’ look the downtown area has 
developed, but we can look at it and say 
that we did it on our own. We managed 
it ourselves, mostly by not using federal 
monies in the traditional way,” Ryan 
said. 

Downtown Haverhill needed a fast 
injection of civic pride, of community 
involvement. Ryan said he wanted to 
come in and get the job done as quickly 
as possible. 

“We used a lot of block grant monies. 
We wanted to get as much done as’soon 
as possible. Basically, the bulk of the 
work was completed in one construction 
season, and this was done for more than 
the simple reason of expediency. We 
wanted the people to have a reference 
point; we wanted them to remember the. 
area when it was in its unkempt and 
decrepit stage,’’ said Ryan. 

Ryan claims that the city sought as 
little physical help from state and federal 
authorities as possible. 

“If we had brought in the state and 
federal people, the project might have 
taken three to five years. We were able 
to manage it with the control of the city 
engineer and his staff. If you want an 
example of what the state people can do, 
take a look at the parking deck — it’s a 
financial and architectural mess,’’ Ryan 
said. 

The restoration project is ahead of 
schedule and under budget, added Ryan. 
Up to five million in private investment 
dollars have come into the city, and Ryan 
said this figure will triple itself in two to 
three years. 

“It couldn’t have been accomplished 
without the help of the local businessmen 
lending their support. Building on a one 


to one local level — it works,” Ryan said. 


by Mike Poaletta ; 3 

Haverhill voters re-elected incumbent 
Mayor William Ryan Nov. 8. It was the 
first time in ten years voters have elected 
an incumbent mayor. Degpite losing the 
September primary to his opponent, City 
Council President Theodore Pelosi, Ryan 
managed to defeat Pelosi by almost 1700 
votes. 

At his victory speech, Ryan credited 
his campaign staff and his door to door 
campaign as the key to his victory. He 
hinted at pushing for a new charter that 
would include a four-year term for a 
mayor and electing city councilors by 
wards. 


two nights 


by Bill Copeland 

What. do recording artists Aretha 
Franklin, Janis Joplin and the Motels 
have in common? They are all being 
covered in the women in rock segment of 
the upcoming Music Americana event in 
this years’s Cakes and Ale concerts. 

Janis Joplin, who brawled backstage at 
arock concert in the late sixties with rock 
and roll he-man Jim Morrison, was quite 
a woman. Joplin was then a popular, gut- 
sy blues singer with popular stage fronts. 
She left behind a legacy of hits such as 
““Mercedes Benz,” ‘‘Piece of My Heart,” 
and ‘‘Me and Bobby McGee.” Had she 
lived, she might have presented a 
challenge to the mighty stage image of 
Robert Plant. 


The Motels’ “All Four One’”’ album 
featured a cover of the 1962 song ‘“‘He Hit 
Me (and It Felt Like Another Kiss).”’ The 
song offended many feminists. The 
Motels’ lead singer Martha Davis is a 
sultry and provocative singer with a 
dynamic vocal range. 


Today’s rock and roll women have the 
talent to be more than just sex symbols. 
The Motels’ Martha Davis writes most of 
the band’s lyrics, which reflect her 
independence. ‘‘We could take off for 
Paris on a cruise/ you and me could make 
front page news/ but it don’t mean 
nothing/ It don’t mean a thing/ ’cause I 
might change my mind.” 
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Campus news 


Buckley says bucks back for books 


Students must trade in books as soon as possible 


by Carlton Gleed 

If you shudder every time you hear the 
word “‘finals,” there is something you can 
do to be of good cheer. 

The week of finals is the time you can 
trade in your books. 

Bookstore Manager Susan Buckley 
says students can receive half the amount 
of the original cost of the book. If a stu- 
dent paid $10 for a text, he’ll get $5 back. 
If he buys a used text for $7.50 that 
originally was $10, he'll get half the 
original price when he trades it in. If a 
student buys a text for $10 and the price 
has gone up to $20 while he was using it, 
he’ll get $10. Books purchased at other 
campuses may be brought to the Nor- 
thern Essex Bookstore, Buckley says. 

It’s not as simple as all that, however. 
For a student to get half the original price 
for a text, it must be in demand. It must 
be a text a teacher has ordered for the 
next semester. If not, the student won’t 
receive half the original price, but less, as 
the book is then sent to a used book com- 
pany. Buckley says in this case the 
bookstore makes no profit and the stu- 


Vickey Sawyer, Bookstore Manager Susan Buckley, and Robyn Kane. 


Smashed glass window at Office of Cooperative Education and Placement. Window 


was broken during break-in, Nov. 16. 


-Dawson Lazdowski photo. 


Break-in attempt thwarted 


by Michael Poaletta and Sean Hawrylciw 
Northern Essex security guards 
thwarted an attempted break-in at the 


College Center last Wednesday, Nov. 16. 


At 2 am., Security Guard George 
Dwan was patroling the campus when he 
heard a loud noise at the College Center. 
He found someone had broken the win- 
dow of the Cooperative Education and 
Job Placement Office, and was trying to 
enter the building. Dwan frightened the 
intruder away and called Security Guard 

_Norman Dufrense, who called the police. 


After checking inside the College 
Center, Dwan and Dufrense returned to 
the Co-op Office and routed the unknown 
party away a second time. A security 
guard reported a car in the mudflats park- 
ing lot, but the car had left by the time 
the police arrived. 

Captain of Security Gino Mattozzi 
feels the target of the break-in was the 
Game Room, where video games are 
located. Mattozzi credits Dwan and 
Dufrense for quick action which probably 
prevented a robbery. 


Car catches fire at parking lot 


On Tuesday Nov. 17 a 1979 Monza 
belonging to Computer Science Freshman 
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Student's car after fire, College Center parking lot, Thurbday, Nov. 


Randy Poirier caught fire as he was driv- 
ing into parking lot A. 


17. 
wson Lazdowski photo. 


-Liane Jedrey photo. 


dent loses out as well. A profit is made 
only if the book stays on campus. 

Students must trade in books as soon 
as possible, Buckley says. It’s first come, 
first serve. If a teacher orders 20 copies 
of a particular text, the student will 
receive half the original price as long as 
the quota has not been filled. When the 
quota has been filled, the student will get 
less money. 

Buckley urges teachers to put their 
orders in for books before finals start so 
students can get back as much money as 
possible. 

Asked why new texts are so expensive, 
Buckley says prices are set not by the 
bookstore, but by the publishing com- 
panies. She assures students the campus 
bookstore is not responsible for the high 
prices. Also, she says, the price is not 
necessarily determined by whether the 
book is hard or soft covered, large or 
small, but by the type of material within. 
A medical text tends to cost more than 
an English text, for instance. 

Remember, if you want to cash in, get 
to the bookstore early. 


What's coming up? 


Upcoming free films at the carpeted 
lounge in the College Center for the rest 
of the semester are: ‘‘Missing,’”’ Nov. 23 
at noon; ‘‘An Officer and a Gentleman,” 
Wednesday, Nov. 30 at 11 a.m. and Fri- 
day, December 2 at noon; ‘‘Porky’s,” 
Monday, Dec. 5 at 11 a.m. and Wednes- 
day, Dec. 7 at noon; “‘Scrooge,’’ Monday, 
December 12 at 11 a.m. and Wednesday 
Dec. 14 at noon. : 

“It’s a Wonderful Life’’ and “Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington,” Monday, 
Dec. 19 at 11 a.m. and Wednesday Dec. 
21, at noon. 

There will be a Free Throw Contest, 
Wednesday, Dec. 7 at noon, in the Gym. 

The Cakes and Ale Concert is slated for 


Thursday and Friday, Dec. 8 and 9, at 
7:30 at the College Center. A Chamber 
Music Student Recital is planned for Dec. 
14.at noon in Lecture Hall A. 

The winter Student Dance Perfor- 
mance is Friday, Dec. 2 and Saturday, 
Dec. 3 at 8 p.m. at the Gym. It is a benefit 
performance for the Dance Department, 
and features works staged and 
choreographed by members of the Dance 
Composition Class at the college. d 

A speaker’s Platform is slated for 
discussion of the question “‘Who Killed 
John F. Kennedy?” Tuesday, Nov. 22, an- 
niversary of the president’s assassina- 
tion, at 8 p.m. in the carpeted lounge, Col- 
lege Center. 


Tips on dressing for success 


by Ruth.DesRoches 

On Nov. 9, the Department of Office 
and Business Education sponsored a 
wardrobe investment seminar, ‘‘Dressing 
for Success,’ with Jennifer Evans, 
fashion coordinator for Casual Corner and 
former manager with Lord & Taylor, as 
the guest speaker. 


Evans explained dressing for success 
means building an investment in the way 
of one’s wardrobe. She explained, ‘‘Go 
through your closet ... weed out ... get rid 
of ... take out the things you like and use 
them to build upon.”’ 

Evans also suggested clothing be pur- 
chased a season at a time. ‘‘Don’t buy 
summer things now,’ she advised. 
“Clothing shown for summer now may 
not be in style when summer does come.” 

“Insist on quality,’ she added. “‘You 
get what you pay for. Turn the garment 
inside out and check the construction. 


Silk and Celluloid at 


Life Long Learning at Northern Essex 
presented ‘‘Arts in Education and Life”’ 
Thursday, Nov. 17. The program was a 
double feature of silk screening process, 
and a film on creativity. 

Sandra Hall, teacher of commercial art 
and illustration at Northern Essex, gave 
a demonstration-lecture on silk screening. 
Her talk was followed by the film 
“Koestler on Creativity.’”” Based on 
Koestler’s book, ‘‘The Art of Creation,” 


Casual Corner stands for quality,” Evans 
said. 

Nine basic pieces were shown which 
could get the look of thirty different out- 
fits. The nine pieces consisted of: two 
suits; two skirts; and five tops, including 
four blouses, a sweater and a jacket. 

Ms. Evans explained the jacket could 
not only be worn year-round, as it was 
made of polyester and French canvas, but 
that it could also take the place of five 
tops. “‘Wear it on Friday without 
everyone noticing you wore .it on 
Monday,” she added. 

Ms. Evans said the cost of the nine 
pieces was available at Casual Corner for 
$500 with a comparison given to purchas- 
ing 30 separate suit outfits at $15,000. 

Pamphlets and a closet-analysis sheet 
were given out offering a free Casual Cor- 
ner personal wardrobe consultation or 
future wardrobe seminars for interested 
organizations. 


Life Long Learning 


the film examined the psychology of what 
makes a creative person. Viewers ‘“‘met”’ 
numerous scientists, mathematicians and 
artists in history — as well as Arthur 
Koestler himself. 

Anna Radzukinas,. Haverhill, was 
hostess for the program. Life Long 
Learning is planned especially for retir- 
ing people and elders, but is open to all. 
Meetings are usually at the college 
library. 


Let it snow, Let it snow, Let it snow 


The following stations are used to 
announce class cancellation: 


WBZ-AM 1030 Boston 
WCAP-AM_ 980 Lowell 
WCCM-AM_ 800 Lawrence 
WESX-AM _ 1230 Salem 
WHAV-AM_ 1490 Haverhill 


WHDH-AM 850 Boston 

WLLH-AM 1400 Lawrence, Lowell 

WMRE-AM_ 1510 Boston 

WNBP-AM 1470 Newburyport 

WNDS-TV__Ch50 Derry ‘ 
680 Boston 


WRKO-AM 


Tot: 
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Feedback 


Question: Are students qualified to fill out faculty evaluation forms? 
by Carl Russo, Sean Hawrylciw, Mike Poaletta and Dawson Lazdowski 
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Glen DeLuca, Business Management: smal Ramey, Business Management: Linda Houle-Briggs, Computer Science 
The majority are, but only after the first “Yes, because students should be able to wouldn’t take them too seriously. If a “Yes, because they're the ones who are 
semester.” express their opinions of their teachers.” student is doing badly, he’ll give a bad _ taking the courses. But I think it depends 
evaluation; if he’s doing well, he'll on the student’s attitude toward 
evaluate well. But some will just fool teacher.” 
around and put down anything.” 


* : as ihe ee " ¢ & q : t ‘ ; * ce ss 
Linda Burnett, Liberal Arts: “Yes, 1 Victor Hale, : “‘Sure, I think so.” Craig Grimms, Liberal Arts: “Yes, I think Sue Pascucci, Liberal Arts: “Of course 
think students should let them know how they are because they’re the ones benefit- if they’re serious and responsible.” é 


” 


well or how badly they teach. ting from the course.” 


John Mason, Science professor: “Yes, | Susan Sanders, English instructor: “If | James Sullivan,Engineering professor 

Lois Peters, Human Services teacher: because the form asks for the students’ the questions are rephrased, I think the “The students don’t have the fu 

“Yes, I think they are qualified.” opinion and that’s what they give.” students are perfectly capable of answer- knowledge to answer all the questions.’ 
ing the questions.”’ 


Allan Pollack, Science professor: “Yes, | Elizabeth Wilcoxson, History professor; | Mike Finegold, Liberal Arts: ‘'The ques- Holand Kimball, English professor: “The} 

but it would work better if the form were “I think they are perfectly qualified to tions are reasonable. Students can relate pr oblem is the form, not Bindent) 

better.” answer some of the questions.” to them, but they (questions) don’t per- qualifications. The average student} 
tain specifically to the course being doesn’t comprehend what goes into facul- 
evaluated.”’ ty qualifications.” 
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Campus news 


_ Student Board of Trustee Representative Bre da Tyson. = 


-Carl Russo photo. — 


Trustee Tyson finds 
Board challenging 


by Ruth DesRoches 

Brenda Tyson is a wife, mother of 
three, student in business management, 
and most recently, a student elected to 
the Board of Trustees at Northern Essex. 

After 20 years of being out of school, 
Brenda says she decided to return for her 
own personal identification. Living in 
Andover and having grown up in 
Haverhill, Brenda says she chose 
Northern Essex because of its conve- 
nience, not knowing whether she would 
enjoy going back to school after being out 
so long. 

Brenda explains she had always been 
“sales oriented’’ and ‘‘enjoyed working 
with people.”’ With this premise in mind, 
she met with student advisor, Dick 
LeClair. ‘‘He suggested I enroll in 
business classes, and I have really en- 
joyed them,” she adds. Brenda plans to 
graduate this coming spring with an 
associate’s degree in business 
management. 

In the fall of this year, Brenda was 
urged by a teacher in the business depart- 
ment to run for student representative to 
the Board of Trustees. 

“T felt it was an excellent opportunity 
for me,” Brenda says. “It was a very 
important position, a real growth ex- 
perience, and an education in itself.’’ She 
won by a narrow margin of 17 votes at 
a record voter turnout. 

Brenda explains she was very surpris- 
ed to win after entering in the latter part 
of the campaign. “I was very happy to 
win’’ she adds. 

“At the trustee meetings, I have been 
very warmly received. They are a very in- 
teresting and informative group of 
individuals. At the moment,’’ she adds, 


King’s dream for blacks 


by Paula Fuoco 

During the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s, a great number of Black 
Americans united in a concerted effort to 
conquer the discriminatory forces which 
barred them from advancement. 

No longer willing to acquiesce to the 
stagnant role society prescribed, blacks 
desired better jobs, improved housing 
and greater educational opportunities. In- 
tegration fervently was desired as a 
means of bringing about these reforms. 
The time of silence had ended, and the era 
of declaration begun. 

Blacks were no longer a faceless 
minority which silently yielded to the 
white man’s demands. The black man was 
an individual who unabashedly proclaim- 
ed he was not a “boy”, but a man firmly 
committed to justice. 

Two such persons were Lee and Iris 
Butler. The Butlers were attending col- 
lege during this turbulent era. Repulsed 
by the injustice, they joined forces with 
fellow students to peacefully battle 
segregation. 

While the Butlers were students at 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, the 
mayor of the city issued a mandate call- 
ing for the arrest of all protesters. The 
students were demonstrating against the 
segregation of a nearby theatre and 
restaurant. Lee says he was impelled to 
action. 

“I lined up to get into the theatre. I 
was then arrested for trespassing and 
disorderly conduct,” he says. 

In jail the beds were wooden benches. 
The men were forced to strip and take 
community showers. 

“The temperature was very warm in 
the jail. The food was horrible. But I was 
not afraid,’ he says. 

Butler and his companions remained in 
prison for five days. 

“Then on the fourth day, they brought 
all” the male students together in the 
“Siig: A representative from the 


college and a lawyer told us they were try- 
ing to convince the owner of the theatre 
to drop all charges and open the theatre 
to blacks,’’ he recalls. 

The theatre owner adamantly refused 
to drop charges. The lawyer, however, 
succeeded in convincing the owner to 
allow the release of the prisoners without 
bail. The first trial was a ‘‘trial balloon,” 
and the jury found the students innocent. 
Yet, the participants of the protest were 
greeted by unfavorable repercussions. 

‘We had jail records. Now everytime 
we went for a job, we had to say that we 
were arrested for trespassing and 
disorderly conduct. Some did not take 
part in the demonstration because they 
were concerned about this. If you were in- 
terested in the military, you could not be 
eligible for officer’s training if you had a 
jail record. My roommate did not par- 
ticipate in the demonsiration because of 
this,”” Lee says. 

~ Yet, a victory was won. The theatre 
was open to men of all races. Blacks were 
now free to enjoy movies. Wrathful bigots 
issued bomb threats at the college and the 
theatre. As Martin Luther King once 
said, “The line of progress is never 
straight.” 

Lee recalls the degrading treatment ac- 
corded to blacks, the total disregard for 
black life that these bomb threats 
symbolized. 

“It was the feeling of indignity, being 
treated so inhumanely,”’ he says. 

He told of an incident which occurred 
while he was in high school. 

“T was about 15-years-old. I was 
waiting for the bus when a busload of 
white kids stopped. A white boy got off 
and spit on me — he actually spit on me. 
It’s a feeling you can’t imagine,” he says. 

Lee saw this intense prejudice was har- 
bored primarily in the South. 

“In the North, schools were not 
segregated; restaurants and theatres 
were not segregated. In the South you 


were in a certain neighborhood and ex- 
pected to stay there,” he says. 

King was the man who embodied the 
black cause. He dared to encourage his 
people to go beyond these predetermin- 
ed neighborhoods. He was symbolic of all 
that blacks could accomplish. He was 
Moses leading his people across the Red 
Sea. 

“He was the nonviolent spirtual leader 
— like Gandhi,” Lee says. 

He was working in the Philippines on 
that ill-fated evening of April 4, 1968. “I 
remember feeling so angry. I was work- 
ing with all whites. On my first day back 
to work after it happened, there was a 
tense, not hostile, atmosphere. I just 
didn’t feel right,’”’ he says. 

The headlines offered no consolation. 


-Lee and his wife read reports of cities bur- 


ning and people mourning. 

Now, looking back, Lee feels strides 
have been made toward racial unity. 

Nevertheless, Lee sees problems left 
unresolved. 

“Only God can ultimately rid this earth 
of prejudice. There were gains, but some 
were temporary. The fortune of the black 
man goes up and down depending on the 
administration in the White House. From 
what I see, Reagan doesn’t look favorably 
on civil rights. Ground has been lost dur- 
ing his administration,” Lee says. 

Lee continues to persevere toward 
racial harmony. He and his wife and two 
children live in Nashua, N.H., in a 
beautiful suburban home. Lee has risen 
above the ghetto that some had destined 
for him. 

Lee and his wife Iris were dating dur- 
ing the demonstration. Not a woman to 
sit passively on the sidelines cheering, 
Iris heartily joined the crusade against 
segregation without once looking back. 

“I didn’t like the treatment. The 
theatre was right across the street from 
our campus. The next nearest theatre was 
hours and hours away,” she says. 

Iris and her friend would attempt to 


“T feel ill-informed; however, I will be at- 
tending a workshop Nov. 19 in Haverhill 
to discuss the Master Plan.” 

After graduating next spring, Brenda 
says her plans are undecided. Her hus- 
band travels extensively throughout the 
United States for Borden Chemical Co., 
North Andover. She would like to do 
some traveling with him. Not being able 
to travel as often as she likes is the only 
thing Brenda misses while attending 
Northern Essex. 

Two years ago, Brenda and her hus- 
band visited Switzerland and skied the 
Alps. Brenda says she had skied for five 
years and was an intermediate skier. 
When asked what she remembered most 
about Switzerland, she quickly responds, 
“The chocolate!” 

However, on a more serious note, she 
says the most impressive site she 
remembers was the Matterhorn. “We 
skied along side of the Matterhorn,” she 
adds, pointing tb a poster of the Mat- 
terhorn on the lounge wall. ‘‘We took the 
ski lift from Zermott, Switzerland up into 
the clouds into the Alps and skied down 
into Cervina, Italy where we had lunch. 
I definitely plan to go back,”’ she adds. 

This winter Brenda and her family may 
not be skiing the Alps, but they will be 
spending January skiing in Stowe, 
Vermont. 

Brenda says she has felt a closeness 
with students much younger than herself 
at Northern Essex, as well as a close rap- 
port with many of the faculty. ‘“‘There 
doesn’t seem to be any age difference 
here,” she adds. ‘I am very glad I decid- 
ed to return to school and chose Northern 
Essex. It has been voy good: to and = 


” 
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purchase tickets to the movie theatre. 

“I would often get hostile with the 
teller when speaking to her. I was so bit- 
ter and had bad feelings,” she said. 

Iris also picketed a nearby store that 
allowed blacks to shop, welcoming their 
purchases, yet not admitting them into 
the restaurant. 

“They didn’t see us as individuals,” she 
says. 

Her motives for protest went beyond 
personal convenience, for she wanted to 
clear a path for others. 

“Maybe if we really tried we could 
break down the laws and rules for those 
who came behind us,” she explains. 

Iris shares her husband’s admiration 
for Dr. King. 

“T felt he did something really wonder- 
ful and great. He didn’t do the standard 
things, but he was so courageous. I was 
disappointed and shocked when he was 
killed. I denied it until I saw it on TV. I 
was hurt and felt very angry,” she says. 

Iris sees the extended opportunities af- 
forded to blacks today. In a rather serious 
tone she said, ‘“‘The hearts of some peo- 
ple never change. Prejudice still exists, 
but it is more disguised. But you feel 
it...you still feel it.” 

On August 28, 1958, Dr. King 
delivered a message which stirred the 
hearts of millions. This speech was the 
culmination of the spirit of millions of 
struggling blacks. King proclaimed what 
every man desired — freedom from op- 
pression. His speech transcended the col- 


or line. Iris heard him that day. 


“I was walking and running so fast. I 
wanted to be near the platform. I finally 
made it there just before Harry Belafonte 
came on. I couldn’t believe there were so 
many people there. No one was hostile. 
I remember smiles and all races sitting 
or standing peacefully together. No 
fighting or angry shoving. It was very 
beautiful,”’ she says. 

King’s dream lives on, for it is the 
dream of many, including the Butlers. 


ey 
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Variety 


by Faith Benedetti 


It’s that time again, when everyone 


looks forward to pigging out on 


Thanksgiving and then, after partaking 


of a gargantuan ten-course meal, 
immediately regrets it. Just a thought. 

Native Tongue is at the Rat Nov. 23. 
Same night for Lou Miami and the 
Kozmetix at the Inn Square Mens Bar. 
The Del Fuegos are at Inn Square Mens 
Bar on the 25th. Til Tuesday and their 
guests Boys Life are at the Channel. We 
haven’t heard too much from Boys Life 
lately, and it’s nice to see that they’re 
back on the circuit. 

You can gain free admission to Spit if 
you bring along a wishbone on Nov. 25. 
The Neighborhoods are at the Living 
Room in Providence on the 26th. If 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE 


by Faith Benedetti 

Did you ever love a band so much that 
you thought everything they did was god- 
like? That’s how I feel about U2, and so 
‘this may be a very biased review. 

- U2’s first live album (rather, live EP), 
Under a Blood Red Sky was recorded in 
Germany, Denver, Colorado, and right 
here at the Orpheum in Boston. It is a col- 
lection of some of their best material, and 
a few so-so numbers. 

- Side one’s first and best track, 
“Gloria” from the October album is bet- 
ter than the studio version, in that it’s 


Backstage Pass 


Gobble 
Gobble! 


you’ve never seen this band, I highly 
recommend it. Scotch ’'n Sirloin plays 


This is the last installment 
of Vinyl Exams for 
Next issue 


semester, 
Obsewer critics reveal 
their picks and pans 

for the year 


rowdier, more intense, more heartfelt. A 
perfect way to begin this album. ‘‘Eleven 
o’clock tick tock’’ is the only track record- 
ed in Boston, and is one the just so-so 
ones. Instead of including tunes like this 
and the foolish ‘‘Party Girl,” this album 
should have included ‘“‘Out of Control”’ or 
“October” or “‘Two Hearts Beat as One.”’ 

Last Saturday night, MTV ran the U2 
concert filmed at Red Rocks in Denver, 
where three-fourths of this record’s 
material was recorded. The band 
members are in top form and the Edge’s 
guitar, as U;ve said in past reviews is 
superior to anyones. Particularly good 
cuts are ‘Sunday Bloody Sunday” and 
“New Year’s Day,” but “Gloria” for over- 
powers them. There is just something 
about U2 live that’s so intense it’s almost 
a religious experience. 

If you are a U2 fan, this album is a 
definite. Although it may not contain 
their best tunes, it’s worth buying just 
to hear Bono sing ‘“‘Oh Lord, if I had 
anything, anything at all, I’d give it to 
you”’ in “Gloria” and meaning it with all 
his heart. Sincerity is this band’s game, 
and it is absolutely refreshing. 

On the Vinyl Exams scale, U2’s Under 
a Blood Red Sky gets a big 4.0 from so- 
meone who couldn’t give them less. 


‘Alf the KR. ight Moves’ is alf WLONG 


by Mike Poaletta 

“All the Right Moves’ is probably the 
most overrated and over-advertised 
movie of the season. The film stars the 
latest teen heartthrob, Tom Cruise. After 
coming off this summer’s surprise hit, 
“Risky Business,’’ you would expect a 
better movie than this. Unfortunately 
“All the Right Moves” is a 
disappointment. 

Cruise plays Stefan Djordgevic, star 
cornerback of Ampipe High School, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. Stefan is a good bet 
to win a football scholarship to a major 
college and avoid becoming another 
millworker like his father and brother. 

Unfortunately, after his team loses a 
big game, Stefan blows his stack and gets 


thrown off the team. He doesn’t help mat- 
ters any by getting involved in vandaliz- 
ing his coach’s house. 

The rest of the movie is spent wonder- 
ing if Stefan will get his scholarship or if 
he’s doomed to spend his life in the mill 
with the rest of the town. 

This is the premise of the entire movie. 
It’s the type of plot that’s been done 
before and in much better ways. The 
movie just chugs along, never building up 
any drama or laughs. We just watch as 
Stefan ponders his future, and his friends 
make similar decisions. Cruise plays the 
character with little emotion. His 
character is a wise punk who inspires no 
sympathy. “All the Right Moves” makes 
all the wrong moves. 


Bradford College shonsow fall concert 


Bradford College Dance Company’s 
fall concert will be Fridav and Saturday. 
Dec. 2 and 3, at 8 p.m. at Denworth Hall. 
ine program wii inciuae pauet, jazz ana 
modern dance choreographed and per- 
formed by Bradford students directed by 

‘Irene Weiss and Kathryn Mickel of the 
Bradford dance faculty. 


Bradford-Pentucket Chorale Christmas 


. Pap ee aver, 
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Concert will be Sunday, Dec. 11, at 8 p.m., 
Conover Hall. Prof. Mark N. Peterson, 
conductor, has selected a series of works 
by Gabrielli, Praetorius, and Daniel 
Pinkham, along with other traditional 
Christmas music. He will be accompanied 
by Bonnie Gibbons, graduate student at 
Lowell University, and the Granite State 
Brass Quintet. 


host to Berlin Airlift on the same night. 
Gary Shane and the Detours are at the 
Rat on the 26th. At the Paradise Nov. 29 
is Clarence Clemons. There will be a video 
tribute to the late reggae great Bob 
Marley at the Channel Nov. 30. 

Dec. 1 at the Paradise is College Dance 
Night. On the 2nd, also at the Paradise, 
it’s ‘‘Help Welcome Winter” night. Also 
on the 2nd are the New Models and the 
Peter Dayton Band at the Channel. At- 
tention Grateful Dead fans: the Jerry 
Garcia Band is at the Orpheum Dec. 3. 
At the Channel that night, it’s the Joe 
Perry Project. How fat is Elizabeth 
Taylor? Find out when Joan Rivers 
appears at the Chateau de Ville on the 5th 
and 6th. Dress up in your favorite rolled 
jeans or poodle skirt Dec. 6 for American 


Graffitti night at the Paradise. 

Eddie Money and Saga are at the 
Orpheum Dec. 8. At the Paradise that 
evening, it’s Beat Night, with dance 
videos from the 60’s and 70’s. The Gun 
Club is at the Rat Dec. 10. The Alarm will 
be at the Living Room Dec. 12, and the 
Paradise on the 13th. Also on the 13th, 
Spandau Ballet is at the Berklee Perfor- 
mance Center. Herbie Hancock, whose 
excellent, futuristic video “‘Rockit” ap- 
pears on MTV, is at Berklee Dec. 16. 

In the next issue of the Observer, look 
for the year-end best and worsts in music 
from the Observer staff. 

Until then, don’t eat too much turkey, 
and remember your eyes are bigger than 
your tummy. 


Alive, She Cried - The Doow 


by Bill Robert 
Jim Morrison may be dead, but his 
music sure isn’t. 


It seems that some employees of 
Elektra Records dug up rare tapes by the 
Doors and put them on vinyl under the 
name Alive, She Cried. 


Two cuts off the album, live versions 
of ‘Gloria’ and ‘‘Love Me Two Times,” 
have received a heavy amount of airplay 
on the local rock stations (WBCN, 
WAAF, etc.). 


This album makes me wish that I was 
old enough to see an actual Doors show. 
Morrison, along with fellow members Ray 


Manzarek, Robbie Krieger, and John 
Densmore, are in top form, and these 
tracks reflect that. 


A lot of people will probably buy this ~ 
album just because it is by the Doors. 
This caliber of music is a must. It’s now 
easy to see why the Doors are called the 
pioneers of rock theatre. Morrison’s 
earth-shaking vocals and the band’s 
frenzied tempo combines to make more 
genuine sound than The Doors Greatest 
Hits, a rehash of the same stuff put on 
the Best Of The Doors. 


I give Alive, She Cried a 3.5 on our 
Vinyl Exams scale. 


Live from Earth-Pat Benatar 


by Eric Jacobs 

Live From Earth, Pat Benatar’s latest 
work, entered the Rolling Stone chart at 
number 17 this week. Who fell asleep at 
the controls? 


The album sounds like all the band 
members had a big argument over who 
could play louder, and set out to prove 
their points. 


I don’t know what it is about a recor- 
ding studio that makes Ms. Benatar 
sound much better than she does in real 
life. 


This live record does nothing but 
showcase her impassioned screams over 
a bunch of sloppily-played power chords. 
It doesn’t have the tunefulness of some 
of her albums, especially her first one, In 
the Heat of the Night. 


Three jeers to the guys from Chrysalis 
Records who released Live From Earth. 
How did they do it, stick a microphone 
in the rafters and go for a few beers? 


The two studio tracks included with 
the album dre more like what we’ve come 
to expect from Pat and the boys. The 
much overplayed “‘Love is a Battlefield” 
is familiar to us all, but ‘Lipstick Lies”’ 
is worth your time if you happen to like 
the former. There is nothing wrong with 
the songs on the album. The recording 
just sounds like a slapdash effort by peo- 
ple who don’t care. 


One day we’ll find out why Live From 
Earth sounds dead. In the meantime, 
stick to the studio records. 


This record barely passes our Vinyl Ex- 
am with a 2.0. 


Wed-Sun Live Rock 
Watch for Drink Specials 


TIMMY MEEHAN’S 


235 Lincoln Ave. Haverhill 


Quality Rock Provided by Clockwork Entertaining 
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‘Sate homes’ aid battered women 


by June Walker Robert 

“Never another battered woman.” 

This is the motto and goal of the 
Women’s Resource Center and the hun- 
dreds of abused women they serve and 
comfort each year. 

The center is a not-for-profit organiza- 
tion dedicated to working toward the 
creation of a society in which domestic 
violence, as part of the larger problem of 
violence against women, will no longer ex- 
ist, and to helping individual women and 
their children rebuild their lives. It also 
works to ‘“‘change attitudes and create an 
attitude of intolerance for the abuse of 
women in their homes,’”’ says Kathy 
Desilets, financial manager of the 
organization. 

In September, 1977, several Greater 
Lawrence women realized there was a 
great need for a crisis referral service in 
the area for women with special problems, 
and the center was organized. Within the 
first year, it was apparent that the focus 
was shifting to battered women, and since 
1978 this has been the main 
concentration. 

At present, “‘about 99.5 percent of our 
time is spent aiding women who are abus- 
ed,’’ says Desilets, who has been a 
member since 1981. She says the center 
occasionally offers information and 
makes referrals for legal advice, counsel- 
ing and job placement — issues having 
nothing to do with battering. ‘‘But,’’ she 
adds smiling, “‘we don’t mind because it 
can be done quickly since we have the 


CHRISTIE BRINKLEY'S 
“OUTDOOR BEA 
_AND FITNESS BOOK 


BY CHRISTIE BRINKLEY 


Christie Brinkley. 


Brinkley Beauty 
book bombs 


by Paula Fucco 

“The Christie Brinkley Outdoor Beau- 
ty and Fitness Book’’(written by none 
other than Christie Brinkley) truly takes 
the cake, or more appropriately, frozen 
raisins, one of Brinkley’s favorite snacks. 

The book’ is a conglomeration of 
Brinkley’s photographs. There is shot 
after shot of her prancing on the beach 
wearing Mickey Mouse hats and sporting 
fancy handkerchiefs. 

Brinkley describes the perfect beach 
bag as containing suntan lotion, mosquito 
net, sunscreen, spritzer, a lawn chair, mir- 
ror, head wrap, nose cream and lip balm 
— the caravan is optional. 

She warns not to hurt yourself on the 
sharp coral reefs in the Galagageo 
Islands. Be careful of the eels in St. 
Thomas and be sure to watch out for the 
sun in Kenya. These are vital words of 
wisdom for everyone. 

Christie devotes a full three lines to the 
dangers of preoccupation with being thin. 

Brinkley is no Jane Fonda. Here is no 
workout and exercise book. Rather, a 
beautiful model is selling a picture book 
agne it gosts $16.95. - 
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information.” 
Office opens in Haverhill 

In January, a second office opened in 
Haverhill and the demand for services in 
both areas has increased. The Lawrence 
office is in the YWCA building, 38 
Lawrence St., and the Haverhill office 
occupies donated space in the Trinity 
Episcopal Church, 26 White St. 

Services are available in English and 
Spanish to women in Lawrence, Methuen, 
Andover, Haverhill, Newbury, 
Newburyport, Amesbury, Boxford, 
Byfield, Georgetown, Groveland, Mer- 
rimac, Rowley, Salisbury, and West 
Newbury. 


Educate the public 

Education of the public on issues of 
battered women is also important to 
Desilets. ‘‘Fifteen years ago,’ she 
reminisced, ‘‘the denial of the problem 
was great. There were no services 
available. The problem was not talked 
about and women felt ‘It’s not that bad.’ 
Progress has been made, but much more 
is needed. If people would be willing to 
really listen (to these women) things 
would be different.” 

Women tend to mininize abuse 

Disilets says ‘Women are trained to 
minimize because reaction (to their com- 
plaints) doesn’t encourage them to con- 
tinue.’’ The common responses are: ‘‘But 
he’s such a nice guy,” ““You must have 
done something to deserve it,”’ or “I don’t 
want to hear it.’ 

Emotional issues are also involved. 
Even horribly abused women may still 


deeply love the abuser. She needs to deal 
with the issues, such as having to support 
herself, bringing up young children, and 
feeling rejected or lost. 

WRC has 24-hour hotline 

WRC provides a 24-hour hotline. 
Desilets stressed that people should 
understand it~is not direct, but is an 
answering service. ‘‘A womam needs to 
leave at least a first name and telephone 
number. Many pay phones can handle 
“outgoing”’ calls only, so callers should 
be sure to use a phone that can accept in- 
coming calls. Indirect contact is a pro- 
blem, but at present the system does 
work.” 

If shelter is necessary, ‘‘safe homes” 
are available for a short-term solution. 
People opening their homes are ‘‘very 
special,” says Desilets. ‘‘They oftén have 
to take in mothers with children in the 
middle of the night and supply bedding, 
food, and emotional support.” The 
families are screened, a home visit is 
made and a mid-point. pick-up spot is 
chosen. Providers are told to watch for 
anyone following them. 

Sheltered women are warned to do the 
same, and to use pay phones for all calls. 
“Although abusers will go to incredible 
lengths to find the objects of their abuse, 
there have been no incidents in the six 
years of the program,” Desilets says 
proudly. 


Even police transporting women don’t 
know the location of “‘safe homes,” only 
the city or town involved. She feels the 


risks are minimal, although one can’t say 
“nothing will ever happen for sure.” 
Abuse associated with ‘control’ 

Abuse is most often associated with 
“control” issues, when the abuser feels 
his authority is threatened. These issues 
include pregnancy, spouses returning to 
work or school, or their relationships with 
special friends. 

One woman says simply, ‘‘As long as 
I say ‘yes’ and don’t voice any opinion, 
I don’t get punched.” Desilets believes 
that men make a conscious choice 
“whether or not to control or abuse.” 

The Haverhill office is open from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and is staffed by one part-time 
and one full-time employee. Lawrence has 
six paid staff members, two of whom are 
Hispanic. Many volunteers are involved: 
40 women on the hotlines and 13 women 
and families in the safe-house network. 
Volunteer commitment is for a year, and 
although some stay longer, there is a con- 
stant turnover and need for new 
volunteers. 

Desilets coordinates the budget and 
fiscal matters, oversees volunteer train- 
ing in Lawrence and does some ‘“‘direct 
service.” It is because of Kathy, her staff 
and volunteers that a client could say, 
‘The group has made me realize I am a 
person. I count. I had no one in the whole 
world to talk to. Now I can talk and other 
women understand. They have survived! 
Maybe I will. Somewhere there is peace 
and i inner happiness. It will be found if I 
try.” 


Parnassus members approve Procedural Rules 


by Roseanne Porcelli Kranz 

When you pick up the last issue of the 
Observer this semester, you may notice 
an unaccustomed thickness in your hand. 
The extra pages will be the Parnassus in- 
sert, a regular addition to the Observer 
during fall semester. 

Parnassus is published as a magazine 
during the spring semester. 

Either way, Parnassus is a forum for 
the creative student at Northern Essex, 
a forum made possible by the dedicated 
work of the student editorial board and 
the faculty advisors. 

Approximately 100 written and 30 art 
pieces have been submitted for publica- 
tion. Most of the written material is 
poetry. 

Parnassus will contain more art this 
time as interest has been sparked in the 


art classes. Many of the pieces are from 
the commercial art course being offered 
this semester and are abstracts. 
Although the photography classes are 
filled, only a few students have submiteed 
prints of their work. The Spring ’83 issue 
of Parnassus featured a photo by student 
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Carl Russo as the cover. The staff is 
disappointed by the current lack of 
offerings. 


Publication of Parnassus was delayed 
this semester due to some business pro- 
blems that arose. 

The Student Council requested a 
charter from Parnassus and time was 
taken to compose a statement of 
procedural rules for the organization 

“They wanted a statement for 
budgetary purposes,” says Prof. Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy. ‘‘We will now ask for a 
supplementary, budget.” 


She explains that most of the staff 
graduated last semester and as the 
magazine was meeting to reorganize, the 
budget deadline passed, although the 
hearings had not yet been held. 

“They decreased our budget by $600,”’ 
she adds. ‘‘We seem to have lots of good 
material and it would be a great pity if 
there weren’t the monies to come out with 
a magazine in the spring.’’ If the funds 
are not forthcoming, the spring issue will 
most likely be another Observer insert. 
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Although delayed, production is ‘‘com- 
ing along.”’ Chris Daly, member of the 
editorial board, says that at this point, 
“some items are definitely going in; some 
items are definitely staying out; and some 
items we're not sure of yet.’ Extra 
meetings have been added to make 
deadline. 

The new Procedural Rules that will 
serve as the charter for Parnassus were 
signed by editorial board members at the 
Nov. 16 meeting. A group endeavor, the 
rules open with the following: 

Whereas Parnassus has been and 
wishes to continue to be a way for 
creative students at Northern Essex to 
express themselves and to continue to be 
a way for the entire student body to 
become aware of the arts and of the 
talents of fellow students; we wish it to 
be known that the officers within the 
organization shall consist of a group of 
representatives to the Student Council 
and a Board of Editors. 

Parnassus will be published and 
distributed with the Dec. 6 issue of the 
Observer on All College Day. 
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Commentary 


Untying nuclear knot 


There is a fear pervading this country, 
an intensely dark shadow looming 
endlessly on the horizon. It is the 
possibility of total nuclear devastation, 
the collapse of civilization, with all its 
historical accumulations, as we know it. 

Any two potential parents will tell of 
their debate over whether to bring a child 
into such a world. Any teenager will 
speak with dread and apprehension about 
his or her future — a future that may 
never be. Any adult remembers past 
nuclear crises and shudders at the 
thought of those yet to come. Fiction 
writers are playing with the “inevitable 
confrontation.”’ Religious leaders are ex- 
erting political pressures. Medical person- 
nel are making speeches. Intelligent and 
caring persons from around the world are 
concerned with the threat of the annihila- 
tion of the planet. 

A philosophy of good guys versus bad 
guys, the chosen versus the evil element, 
is at the root of this terrible deed. And 
if comfort is taken by this split view of 
the world, then it follows that a lifetime 
priority would have to include the at- 
tempt to eradicate that evil element. Dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
translated this philosophy into a policy 
of massive retaliation. 

Dulles launched an effort to relieve 
post-World War II America of its fear of 
Communist take-over. The people of the 
United States (and the world) were shat- 
tered by the happenings of the forties and 
fifties. Reasonable questions were asked 
— how could one person rise to dictate 


' such an unbelievable doctrine as Hitler 


had? How could China fall to forces that 
were undoubtedly ‘‘evil?’”” Must we con- 
stantly drain all of our important 
resources into war after war, in country 
after country, to contain the Communist 
“cancer?’’ Was there an alternative? 


Enter Dulles and his foreign policy — 
a solution to the never-ending battle. We 
could take a bullying stand. A call to 
arms to all free forces within the countries 
to unite and overthrow Communism, was 
made (liberation). Money was spent on 
nuclear arms, an obviously intensified 
scare tactic. We could keep the Russians 


Validity of 


_ The dictionary defines “evaluation” as 
“the determination of the amount, worth, 
etc., of appraisal.” 


_ For the past two weeks Northern © 


Essex students have been evaluating pro- 
fessors and courses on a one to five, poor 
to excellent scale in several categories. 
These appraisals will be used in consider- 
ing tenure, promotion and service awards, 
and effectiveness of teaching methods. 

Consequently, we have heard the 
following questions and criticisms around 

ampus: 

*Are students qualified to evaluate 
teachers? 

* Are evaluations confidential or will I 
be ‘‘paid back’’ at grade time? 

* Are they realistic and accurate or just 
a form of popularity contest? 

*Evaluations should be in our own 
words, essay style, 

*They aren’t really necessary. 

Before attempting to answer these con- 
cerns we should look back on our ex- 
periences in appraising. From our 
youngest days we exercise this privilege 


guessing (massive retaliation). With this 
powerful backing, we were then in a posi- 
tion to force the Commies to the edge — 
dare them to challenge us (brinksman- 
ship). Truman’s policy of containment 
was no longer useful — Dulles believed it 
necessary to cause the collapse of 
Communism and wipe out the ‘‘evil’’ once 
and for all. 

Dulles’ policy proved useless. In East 
Germany and Hungary, and at Suez and 
in Korea, opportunities to use the policy 
existed. In each of these areas, the United 
Stated refrained from exercising such a 
foolhardy plan. We were not willing to 
take the risk of total self-destruction on 
the outside chance of destroying the free 
world’s ‘‘enemy,’’ the USSR. 

Soon after, Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion left the White House. John Kennedy 
took office and brought with him a new 
attitude — one of mutual acceptance. 
During those years of change, the 
possibility of mutual coexistance was 
born. 

This understandable swing of the 
pendulum created problems. It, too, 
brought about another distorted view of 
reality. Realistically, we cannot entertain 
expectations of such a highly idealistic 
view as world peace — at least not in our 
lifetimes. 

Neither should the doomsayers assume 
that we are on the verge of destruction. 

These are radical reactions to a radical 
policy that lasted for only a few years and 
is now past history. Understandably fear- 
ful, we must make our way beyond the 
ghosts and look at the situation honestly 
and intelligently. It will take many years 
and administrations before the nuclear 
tangle is unknotted. We must keep in 
mind that the policy of massive retalia- 
tion was not the idea of the Soviets, but 
rather of one man — a United States of- 
ficial who was reacting to a country fill- 
ed with confusion and dread. In order to 
make rational decisions, our world leaders 
must be backed up by rational citizens. 

The negotiations are continuing. Let’s 
not make Dulles’ aggressive policies or 
the dreams of the sixties into the points 
of reference for the future of the world. 
We can untangle this mess, one knot at 
a time. 


evaluations 


when choosing foods, toys, friends, 
clothes, cars, homes, movies, records, 
hobbies, schools, courses and vocational 
goals. Thus, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, we have become quite adept at making 
our own decisions about the effectiveness 
of life experiences. 

Because of this, we can feel qualified 
to evaluate teachers because of 
knowledge gained from a given course. 

Next, the administration assures us 
that evaluations are kept confidential. 

And of course, the quickest, simplest 
form of appraisal is the familiar standar- 
dized, one-page questionaires making in- 
terpretation and storage efficient. 

Finally, evaluations are the best source 
by which administrators are able to judge 
a faculty member’s effectiveness, just as 
students’ grades measure their com- 
prehension level. 

So, until a better system (if there is one) 
comes along, the responsibility is on both 
students and teachers to make the pre- 
sent method work as efficiently and fair- 
ly as possible. 


Ghostly goings-on 


Frankly, we’re frightened. Can it be 
that Northern Essex is haunted? Are 
Casper and his ghostly companions 
gallivanting around the campus at night? 
There has to be some logical explanation 
for all the strange occurrences this 
semester, but what is it? 

For instance, what’s the story behind 
those 47 missing trees, shrubs and 
plants? Could it be that Harvey the rab- 
bit munched them all up like so much 
bunny food? After all, no one saw those 
trees being stolen. 

And does anyone know the where- 
abouts of the Observer’s typewriter? It’s 


not easy pecking out a story on an invisi- 
ble keyboard, you know. Did the ghost of 
Charles Foster Kane abscond with it to 
that big newsroom in the sky? 

We've heard that WRAZ is missing a 


few albums here and there. Do you sup- . 


pose that Jim, Jimi, Janis and John made 
off with them while no one was looking? 
Maybe they were taken during the Radio 
Club meetings when no one was in the 
studio. 

All these disappearances have us 
stumped. After all, it’s not Security’s 
fault they don’t carry ghost detectors. 
Maybe we can hire a few mediums to walk 
the campus at night. 
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Thanksgiving 1983 ..... the way we were 


No deposit, 


It is with comical dismay that we 
review the Bottle Law. For in reality, we 
find it truly difficult to see what beneficial 
changes, if any, have resulted from the 
heavily-debated bill that was im- 
plemented last spring. 


The original intent of the bill was to 
tear away from disposable bottles and 
containers that have frequently littered 
Massachusetts’ landscape for the past 15 
years or so. Now, as we drive down 
streets here in the city or out in the 
suburbs, we still see a disgusting array 
of bottles and cans prominently defacing 
otherwise lovely scenery. 


The over-glorified initiative of receiv- 
ing back our nickel upon return of a bottle 
to a dealer, has quite lost its charm. We 
find it increasingly tedious to have to 
make frequent trips out to the store simp- 
ly to rid ourselves of the accumulating 
bottles and cans, which now litter our 
closets and pantries. The fact that only 
certain stores will accept certain bottles 
is another drawback with the darn things. 
We find it time-consuming as well as cost- 
ly, to parade all over town, trying to 
determine which store will accept which 
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no return 


returnable bottle. 


It is the store owner’s privilege to 
refuse any bottle or can unless it has been 
properly washed out. Now, with the hec- 
tic pace of our daily lives, do we really 
need the added headache of washing out 
empty bottles we will probably never see 
or use again ourselves? Is it really worth 
that nickel? 


Our children see collecting bottles, 


washing them out and then riding allover _ 


town to find a store that will accept them 
as a waste of time. They laugh when we 
try to explain to them it was a major 
source of income for us as kids. 


When we were children, it was fun to 
collect bottles from along the side of the 
road and return them. The little change 
we received for them was our “fun 
money”’ for ice cream and penny candy. 


But, as the kids so wisely point out — 
by the time they find a bottle, clean it and 
then get a ride from dad to the store, they 
have spent approximately $2 worth of 
time and gas just to collect a nickel. 

We tend to find ourselves feeling old 
and embarrassed by our naivete. The kids - 
are right. The bottle bill is a joke. 
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Commentary 


Clambake _ Chronicles 


Battle of the bulge on homefront 


by Judy Sirski 

Some studies show that any given 
time, more than 20 million Americans are 
on a serious diet. 

The implication is clear. This means the 
rest of us eat a menu from the Saturday 
night sit-com stand up comic school of 
nutrition. 

I maintain that people who munch out 
on lettuce are just as hilarious as those 
of us who wolf down danish and coffee on 
the way to school or work, grab a quick 
sandwich for lunch and then gorge 
ourselves at dinner. People who eat bean 
sprouts are just as laughable as the folks 
who do not wait until after dinner for the 
mints. 


Are you worried that man has spent 
millions to reach the moon but has ig- 
nored humanity’s need for a low calorie 
chocolate cake? Dieters have wrestled 
with this issue. 

Not only that, but they have concocted 
a “‘legal’’ candy bar made from mashed 
‘potatoes, coconut extract and covered 
with a chocolate coating made from diet 
milkshake mix. 

People eating salad when they’d rather 


Political Watch 
Holiday hunger will take greater toll in 1983 


by Jim Hegarty 

For most of us this holiday season, the 
problem of hunger will be solved in one 
headlong rush to a bountifully spread 
Thanksgiving Day dinner table. 

For most of us, hunger resides in the 
hollow eyed, emaciated seclusion of dis- 
tant, drought-stricken lands. For most of 
us, hunger enters our lives only in the 
fleeting, capsulized images of magazines 
or television — the tragic irony of the 
distended belly of an otherwise skeletal 
child, dying a slow malnourished death. 

~ Most of us are wrong, very wrong. 

Hunger, the most basic of human 


have steak and gravy are desperate folk 
whose self induced hunger brings out a 
devilish creativity not seen in the non- 
dieter. 

But it is the woman who recently won 
the “‘no-belly’’ prize from a local diet 
group who really won my heart.-She tried 
to make a low calorie banana split. 

This lady truly knows the creative 
madness to which denying oneself food 
can lead. She likes the skin on baked 
chicken or turkey. Skin is not one of the 
items listed on any serious diet. 


Last Thanksgiving, as she basted her 
turkey, the sight of all that crisp golden 
skin was simply too much. She snitched 
a small piece, a reward because she had 
been so ‘‘good.” 

A half hour later, she was faced-with 
serving her family a naked bird. So they 
wouldn’t notice immediately, she dress- 
ed it in her French poodle’s red plaid coat 
and disguised the whole thing with bun- 
ches of parsley. 

“My three year old wanted to take it 
for a walk,” she said. 

Few of us will find ourselves in so 
dramatic a dietary dilemma, but many 


poverties, exists in our state, our towns 
and cities, and our neighborhoods. The 
rampant throes of unemployment have 
taken not only the dollars out of the 
pockets of many, but the food out of the 
mouths of even more. 

The sight of breadlines, the reports of 
soup kitchens, the stories of families sub- 
sisting on cheese giveaways have rapid- 
ly become the norm rather than the 
exception in one of the wealthiest nations 
in the world. 

When President Ronald Reagan took 
office, he cut a wide swath through many 
of the social service programs establish- 


of us have come to think of a “‘diet’’ as 
a four letter word. 


All this because advertisers bombard 
us with the message thin is in and being 
able to pinch an inch is nutritional sin. 
Diet soft drinks are the way to sexy salva- 
tion and true love can be found over a one- 
calorie breath mint the size of a microdot. 


It gets to me sometimes, as I stand at 
a magazine rack, reading the titles on 
everything from health journals to gossip 
rags. ‘‘Twenty days to a new you,” 
“Vitamin E makes you look younger,” 
“Melt off pounds with miracle cabbage 
soup,” ‘Your zip code reveals the perfect 
calorie count.” 


Lured by weight loss gimmicks as if 
they were get rich quick schemes, we en- 
vision ourselves as new people in fourteen 
days. If only we can cope with the 
schizophrenic choice between high fiber 
or low cholesterol, we can be thin by New 
Year’s. If only we can eat kiwi fruit for 


ed during the 1960’s. In Massachusetts 
alone, the number of people receiving food 
stamps in January of 1982 was 487,000. 


In September of that same year, that - 


number had been reduced to 395,000. 
One million people across the United 
States were dropped from the food stamp 
program as a result of the administra- 
tion’s new policies, according to the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. : 
A quick glance at the unemployment 
statistics will not show a counterbalanc- 
ing rise in the jobless rates. More and 
more people who cannot afford to are be- 
ing forced to do without. People are going 


seven days, we will be glamorous enough 
to wear slinky slit skirts. If we can swear 
off chocolate chip cookies for life, we can 
zip up our pants without inhaling. 

If we cannot cope, there are studies to 
cite that claim being slightly overweight 
is healthier than being too thin. 

This leads me to one conclusion. If you 
see me eating apple pie and ice cream, 
remember this, I am on a health kick. In 
fact, I am trying the “Little Orphan An- 
nie Diet.’’ ‘Tomorrow, Tomorrow ... ” 


hungry. 
A nutritional study put out by the 


Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health two weeks ago indicated there are 
between 10,000 and 17,500 young 
children in the state suffering from 
“chronic nutritional deficiencies.” 

Last August, President Reagan ap- 
pointed a commission to study the pro- 
blem of hunger. That people are hungry 
is not an issue that needs to be studied; 
it is a sad, tragic fact. That a president 
can be allowed to further eliminate the 
necessities of the impoverished is, 
perhaps, the greatest tragedy. 


Sexual harrassment policy offers guidelines 


The last issue of the Observer publish- 
ed the content of a sexual harassment 
policy and procedure for handling reports 
of perceived violations. President John R. 
Dimitry indicated that until a system- 
wide policy is determined and im- 
plemented by the Board of Regents, the 


policy drafted at Northern Essex would 


be in effect. 

The policy calls for the victim of 
harassment to discuss the incident with 
her or his harasser, and if that is too 
stressful, to discuss it with the affir- 
mative officer of the college. Director of 
Personnel Steve Fabrucci is the affir- 
mative officer at Northern Essex. 

Victims are also encouraged to contact 
members of the college Sexual Harrass- 
ment Committee. Members are Colleen 
Kilcoyne, Steve Fabrucci, Mary Wilson, 
Mary Prunty, Norman Landry, Usha 
Sellars, Linda Kraus, Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, Mary Jane Gillespie, Rubin 
Russell, Paula Strangie, and Selma 
Singer. 

Committee members Norman Landry, 
Colleen Kilcoyne and Selma Singer at- 
tended a workshop on sexual harassment 
at Salem State College in October. Much 
of the information below, supplied by 
Selma Singer, was gathered at that 
workshop. 


Harvard reports harassment 

Singer reports sexual harassment is 
becoming the focus of attention in a 
number of societal arenas and education 
is one of them. Recent cases in point are 
the Harvard report on sexual harassment 
(Globe, 10/27/83) and the allegations at 
Cambridge Ringe and Latin School 


presently being investigated by the 


Middlesex County district attorney’s of- 
fice (Globe 11/10/83). 


Because this is an area new to most 
people, there is confusion about what con- 
stitutes sexual harassment. Harassment 
involves distortion of a sex-neutral rela- 
tionship with the introduction of an 
unwelcome, no-reciprocal emphasis on the 
sexuality or sexual identity of the victim. 
It inflicts harm — physical or 
psychological or both. Also it is identified 
as having a power differential between 
the victim and harasser — such as the 
societally determined power differential 
between men and women. For example, 
male students harass female students 
because males have more power in our 
society. 

Singer reports it should be noted that 
while it is possible for men to be harass- 
ed as well as women, the percentage of 
men who report being harassed is so tiny 
in comparison to the percentage of 
women who report being harassed, there 
is no comparison to be made. The conclu- 
sion is based on nationwide research 
indicating 20 percent of students ex- 
perience some form of sexual harassment 
they do not report to officials. 


Continuum of Sexual Harassment 
Definitions 

1. Generalized sexual remarks or 
behavior that is fiercely anti-female. 
Generally such remarks are not meant to 
lead to sexual activity. Often the remarks 
will affect whole classrooms or groups; 
this area includes sexual teasing, 
remarks, use of sexist teaching materials 
and behavior which‘‘poisons the at- 
mosphere,” making it impossible for 
women to obtain an equal education. 

2. Inappropriate sexual advances. At 
this level no sanctions are explicity in- 
troduced. The sanctions are implicit. The 
consequences for the victim are critical 


and cannot be known a priori. Examples 
are unwanted letters, phone calls, 
pressures for dates. 

3. Solicitation of sexual activity or 
other sexual behavior with the promise of 
reward. Using institutional power to gain 
sexual favors. Even banter can cause 
harm. The student must never be put in 
the position of having to make a judg- 
ment as to whether or not a suggestive 
remark is made seriously or in fun. Again, 
the power differential is a critical factor. 

4. Coercion through threat of punish- 
ment. ‘‘Put out or get out,’’ and ‘‘A lay 
for an A”’ are common propositions or 
threats with major consequences. 

5. Sexual crimes and misdemeanors 
which are prosecutable in criminal court. 
Unwanted physical contact constituting 
assaults in varying degrees is included 
here. 


Legal Aspects 

The first four categories of the defini- 
tion come under civil law. One important 
difference between civil and criminal pro- 
secutions is in a criminal court there must 
be proof ‘‘beyond a reasonable doubt.”’ 
The consent issue is critical in criminal 
proceedings. In civil court, the standard 
used is ‘‘a preponderance of evidence.”’’ 
Once it is validated that the behavior 
occurred, the focus is on the conse- 
quences, harm, and damage. 

Motivation, consent, and intent are all 
irrelevant. The perception of the victim 
is critical because of the power differen- 
tial involved. The burden of proof is on 
the institution to prove harassment has 
not occurred. Again, this is because of the 
power inherent in certain institutional 
positions which brings with it the respon- 
sibility to see it is not abused. 

Singer says there is no dispute sexual 


harassment is a form of sexual 
discrimination under the law. The rele- 
vant laws are Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 as amended, Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 as 
amended, and Chapter 151-B of the 
Massachusetts General Laws. 


Complaints under all three laws must 
be filled within 180 days of the 
discriminatory act(s). 


Students or others who believe they 
have been sexually harassed may file a 
grievance within the school and with all 
three of the following agencies 
simultaneously. Filing a complaint does 
not inevitably involve the victim in a 
court case. It simply mandates an in- 
vestigation by the agency (ies) to deter- 
mine if there are some grounds. The in- 
stitution is responsible for the behavior 
of its employees and the law also man- 
dates the institution must affirmatively 


raise the subject, take any and all steps . 


necessary to forestall harassment, 
develop appropriate sanctions, and in- 
form all employees and clients of their 
rights and of procedures through which 
to deal with the issue. 


Title VII is enforced by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
JFK Federal Building, Boston. Title 1X 
is enforced by the Office for Civil Rights, 
140 Federal Street, Boston. Chapter 
151-B of Massachusetts Laws is enforc- 
ed by the Massachusetts Commission 
Against Discrimination, 1 Ashburton 
Place, Boston. ‘ . ne 
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Taking care of business - NECC Student Council 
Bythrow plugs non-alcohol mixer Kelly Keough Keeps on her feet 


by Faith Benedetti 

One of the senior representatives on 
the Student Council this year is Michael 
Bythrow, 21, of Quincy. Currently in his 
third semester as an engineering science 
major, Mike ran for the council because 
he felt a need for students to be heard. 
“Students need someone to voice their 
opinions,” he says, ‘‘and my objective as 
a council member is to better the on- 
campus environment.”’ 

One cause that Mike is working hard 
for this semester is a non-alcoholic mixer. 
“What I'd like to see is a concert on cam- 
pus with a good name band. It could be 
in the gym or the cafeteria; parking would 
be ideal, and it would boost school 
morale.’’ He is also thinking of the 
possibility of co-promoting a show with 
another school. ‘‘I believe it would go over 
well,” he says with absolute conviction. 

When not busy with his studies or 
council activities, Mike is a work-study 
student in the Audio-Visual Department. 
In his leisure time, he likes summer water 
sports, and is anxious for the snow so he 
can go skiing. He also plays hockey, likes 
to dance, and enjoys meeting new people. 
“T hate cliques,” he says. 

Mike would like to see more students 
get involved in things, and feels that just 
because they are only here three to four 
hours a day for two years is no excuse not 
to take an interest in campus goings-on. 


Student Council Member Vikki Crepeau. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


by Faith Benedetti 
Vikki Crepeau, 17, Haverhill, is another 
of the newly elected freshmen represen- 


Leveroni always 


by Paula Fuoco 

This fall, Jim Leveroni’s outgoing 
nature and concern for people prompted 
him to run for Student Council. 

“I wanted to make sure the freshmen 
get what is coming to them,” he exclaims. 

Leveroni, a gerontology major, plans 
a career that will benefit others. He sees 
the elderly being taken advantage of — 
and he doesn‘t like what he sees. 

“T see old people getting the shaft. I 
want to be sure they get what they 
deserve,” he says. 

A jogger, Leveroni is always on the go. 
He is a member of WRAZ, the student 
radio station. In his senior year at Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, he won the 
Century III Leadership Award. 

“Thad to write a three-page essay and 
take a test. It really meant a lot to me. 
I proved I could do it!” he exclaims. 

Leveroni feels the Student Council 
must become more responsive to the in- 
dividual student’s needs. 

Leveroni says he likes being on the Stu- 
dent Council for people.‘‘I don’t hang 
with the same cliques, I meet different 
people. People should stop judging one 
another. Keep being yourself,” he says. 


Student Council "Menkes MickesT By- 
throw. -Carl Russo photo. 
Student Activities Secretary Sue Smulski 
says that ‘‘Mike takes a great interest in 
Student Council ... he’s a real go-getter, 
bound to do well in the future.’’ Mike says 
he would like to go on to the University 
of Lowell after he graduates in June. 


Crepeau likes secretary position 


tatives. A first semester secretarial 
major, Vikki wanted to run for Student 
Council because she felt it would give her 
a chance to meet people, and an oppor- 
tunity to get something accomplished. 
‘‘When I was in high school, I never got 
involved in anything,” she says, ‘‘and I 
figured that now is the time.’ 

Although she knows it’s a shot in the 
dark, Vikki would like NECC to become 
a well-known school. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
great if one day Northern Essex was 
recognized on the same level as Harvard 
or MIT?” she said. Vikki is the current 
secretary of the council, taking over the 
position that Laurie Boucher vacated 
when she was elected president. “‘I like be- 
ing secretary,” she said. 

In her spare time, Vikki enjoys roller 
skating, and talking with elderly people. 


“T really like all kinds of people, but older _ 
_ people are the most interesting,” 


she 
added. 

In Vikki’s future plans, she’d like to 
land a plum job as a head secretary for 
a large successful firm. 

Speaking about campus activities, 
she’d like to see a lot more involvement 
on the part of students, and she also feels 
that there is a definite need for some 
school spirit. 


on the go 


Stident Council Member james leverahl. 
; -Carl Russo photo. | 


> my schoolwork,” 


by Paula Fuoco 

Kelly Keough became a member of Stu- 
dent Council over a year ago with the aim 
of bringing innovative activities to Nor- 
thern Essex. 

“Especially nighttime ones,’’ she 

- remarked, with a twinkle in her bio eyes. 

Working on the council has taught her 
much, gathering experience she feels will 
help her throughout her life. 

“T’ve learned so much, how to take 
responsibility, deal with administration, 
get people together and plan events,”’ she 
said. 

One to become involved, Keough is a 
member of WRAZ, the student radio sta- 
tion. She is employed at No. 1 Fitness 
Salon in Plaistow. Keough leads exercise 
groups in calisthenics and aerobic danc- 
ing. Her job instills confidence in her to 
cope with the demands of Student 
Council. 

-“T get it all out at work. Exercise keeps 

me on my toes. When I leave there, I feel 

good about myself. Exercise helps me to 

cope mentally and physically so I can do 
she explained. 

Her job is a prelude to future career 
goals. 

“Ten years from now I see myself liv- 
ing in Europe owning a huge health facili- 
ty where rich people can go,” she stated. 

Keough describes herself as persistent 
“‘very’’ she emphasizes. 

“T’ll try and try until I have the best 
health spa in Europe,’’ she exclaimed. 

Persistance is the quality she so ad- 
mires in Roger Daltrey. Daltrey, a 
member of the rock band ‘“‘The Who” 
began his musical career at a young age. 

“He kept persisting to make ‘The Who’ 
the best. He never gave up,”’ she declared. 

Annoyed with Daltrey’s personality, 


| ate. | 


Student Council Member Kelly Keough. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


fellow members threatened to kick him 
out of the group unless he changed. 

“And he did! He changed for the bet- 
ter,’ Keough said. 

‘‘When I am in a group and I see my 
personality getting in the way, I try to 
adapt and change,” she said. 

Keough hopes that someday Student 
Council will be given more power to make 
decisions. 

“The activities should be run more by 
the students themselves than the ad- 
ministration,” she said. . 


Human interest is Wilson’s game 
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Student Council Member Jeff Wilson. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


by Paula Fuoco 

Jeff Wilson began his involvement 
with the Student Council long before his 
election this fall. He covered Student 
Council meetings for the Observer, 
witnessing the Council’s procedures, 
policies and problems. Writing these in- 
depth articles was the key to 
understanding the role Student Council 
plays at Northern Essex. The time came 
when Wilson no longer wanted to remain 
a mere observer. 


“TI wanted to be a part,’”’ he says. 

._Wilson possesses a desire to become a 
part of many things, an unquenchable 
thirst to partake in life’s diverse 
experiences. 


““My main goal right now is to learn 
from my classes, people, reading, life ex- 
periences and then see less this takes 
me,’ he said. 


Former assistant editor of the 
Observer and a liberal arts major, the 
road thus far has led him to a career in 
writing. > 


“I want to write about the most impor- 
tant topic — people. People I meet at 
school and work. Every person you meet 
is a different character,’’ he remarked. 


Wilson has met a vast array of people 
in a multitude of settings. He has work- 
ed as a chef at Skyport’s Restaurant, 
Methuen, and is currently employed at 
Stevens Hall Convalescent Home. 


“This job is important to me. I do more 
than push a broom; I have friends there 
— friends 90 to 105 years old. I have a 
lot of respect for these people. They are 
just people, like you and I, who got old,”’ 
he declared. 


“And besides,’ he laughs, “when 
you're 101, you have some pretty wild 
stories to tell.’’ 


Currently Student Council Treasurer, 
Wilson would like the Council to have 
more of a voice at Northern Essex. He 
believes that in a college, student 
representatives should have an equal say 
in the decision-making process. , 


“Student Council should have as much 
say on issues as the administration,” he 
stated. 


His interest in people and academics 
may someday manifest itself in a novel 
about Northern Essex. 


“T’d call it ‘The Land of Opportunity.’ 
Do you want to know why?” he asked. 


Clad in faded ieans, work boots. and a 
maroon shirt, his sleeves rolled up, 
Wuson explains, “Because Northern 
Essex is a land of opportunity. With its 
open-door policy, those who dropped out, 
did poorly in high school, people who have 
not been in school for years and those who 
don’t have enough money all can come 
here. It’s like an educational Statue of 
Liberty,” he proclaimed. 
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Job Fair labeled success 
by organizers 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

: The Job Fair Nov. 10 has been labeled 
a success by organizers. One of a series, 
the fair, whose theme was career 
discovery, drew students and employers 

together for some serious discussion as 

well as curious mingling. 


a oe 
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Assistant Director of Cooperative 
Education Doug Wilkinson said the 
popularity of these fairs has grown since | 
they were introduced three years ago. 


“It’s a great way to begin building con- | : “RAI 108 Fo Yoga ae 7 ae 
tacts with employers, especially for third oe sett Jill Stanwood and Paula Donnelly, office assistants at the Job Placement Office. They 
and fourth semester students. It helps to ae daw torget the 


helped dinate the last Job Fair. -John Apk A 
know there are jobs available,” Wilkinson aoe job fair | WE AP ee ae 5 rene acted! 


said. 


Coordinator Jackie Sweeney credited 
the development of the event to work- 
study students Jill Stanwood and Paula 
Donnelly, who were responsible for the in- 
teraction with area employers. 


Companies represented were diverse, 
including employers ranging from the | 
armed forces to fast food operators. | 
Knight Tool was there with computer 
gadgetry providing a little healthy com- een Reenee eral 
petition for WCCM’s mascot, Hobot. | WCCM and WCGY Robot at Job Fair. 

-John Apakarian photo. 


For those whose interest is directed to 
more domestic fields, New England Nan- mation about becoming a special agent. 
ny offered information that a good nan- A glance at the requirements left a per- 
ny earns up to $23,000 a year.Istherea son wondering how Elliot Ness survived 
market for nannies? Representative the eye test alone. 


a : 
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the FBI booth. Here they could get infor- _ February, will concern career placement. , -John Apkarian. 
without the worry of traffic and 
sponsored by the NECC Vets’ Union| served! Get reservations early at 


. Monika Aring seemed to think so. eS mos : 
Those seeking intrigue congregated at The next of the fairs, slated for Gould Company representative with ott Rice at the Job Fair. 
loser a SE si Enjoy a shopping, sightseeing or | . 
és DAY TRIP wolthont ihe sorry e522 Geena 
- parking expenses. Students, staff, and 
| their families are invited — anyone 
: ; Y Re ey can come! There are a limited number 
of seats available, so first come, first 
the Vets’ Club in the Student Union 
Building from 11:00 AM to 1:00 PM. 


: ; Saturday 
| | NOVEMBER 26, 1983 


DESTINATION — BOSTON COMMON 
COST: $3.00 


ay | Leaves NECC At 8:00 AM and departs Boston Common at 4:00 Bi 
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Interior at Maritime Museum, Newburyport. 


-Kathy Hawkes photo. — 


JFK death discussed 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

John Whittle will present a discussion 
of Theories of JFK’s Assassination 
Wednesday, Nov. 23, at noon in room 
A-204 (Library, lower level). His lecture 
is sponsored by the Behavioral Science 
Club. 

Whittle, professor in the Behavioral 
Science Department, will show the 
Abraham Zapruder film and’ play an 
audio tape of acoustical evidence in- 
dicating more than three shots were fired 
that fatal day in Dallas. 

The Zapruder film is the product of an 
8 millimeter home camera used by 
Zapruder, a spectator at Kennedy’s ill- 
fated motorcade. The tape is a copy of 
sounds recorded by a Dallas policeman. 

Whittle will examine various theories 
about who killed the president, including 
a look at speculation that a Russian or 


Cuban or CIA conspiracy might have 
been involved. Essentially, he will look at 
evidence from the most recent Congres- 
sional investigation of the Kennedy 
assassination. 

The next Behavioral Science meeting 
will be Nov. 30, when Haverhill Detective 
Michael Spiro will speak about drug 


paraphernalia in the Social Sciences — 


Lounge, room C-361. 

For the Dec. 7 meeting, a talk by a local 
rape counselor is planned. 

A Christmas raffle is slated for the 
benefit of the Bridge, an organization in 
Cambridge for runaway children. Tickets 
go on sale Wednesday, Nov. 23. The 
drawing will be Dec. 14. 

For more information contact advisors 
Peter Flynn or Cindy Johnson, room 
C-364. 


Music/photo show evokes beauty 


by Carl Mason 

“TI Saw the Wind,” a Never Summer 
Productions presentation, was perform- 
ed Thursday in the College Center 
Cafeteria to a warm and receptive au- 
dience. It was a well staged collection of 
songs, breathtaking photographs, stories 
and humor. 

The multi-image concert combined 
Mark Thompson’s music with more than 
600 of Bob Jamieson’s photographs from 
his travels to northern Alaska, Colorado, 
British Columbia, and the Yukon. 

Winding up a three-month tour of New 
England, “I Saw the Wind” evoked the 
awesome beauty of nature, while it 
reflected the humor of Thompson and 
Jamieson. 

Thompson’s music was without a 
doubt inspired. His eight-song set con- 
sisted of three on the piano and five on 


guitar, accompanied by a sometimes- 
overbearing drum and bass synthesizer. 
Six were written by Thompson and blend- 
ed perfectly with the slide show. His off- 
the-wall demonstration on the synthesizer 
was not the highlight of the show, but 
was quite humorous. 

Jamieson’s tunes were incredible. He 
addressed the audience at certain points 
and told the story of his 35-day trip to 
Mt. Kennedy, Alaska, and his ascent up 
the Diamond in Colorado. 

The show is presented eight months 
out of the year, and covers 25 states on 
the College Market. 

Thompson plugged his third album, 
“Instrument of Desire,’’ with a tongue- 
in-cheek manner. He ended the show with 
a short but inspired rendition of “‘Over 
the Rainbow.”’ 


Maritime Museaum, Newburyport. 


_.Kathy Hawkes photo. 


Maritime history shown 


by Kathy Hawkes 

Newburyport has always been known 
as one of the country’s leading ship 
building ports. The Custom House 
Maritime Museum on Water Street has 
collected and preserved many objects of 
historical interest and value. The great 
stone building is right on the waterfront. 
From the windows the blue of the 
Merrimac River is seen and one can im- 
agine the bustling activity from the 
fishing, shipbuilding, foreign commerce 

and coastal trade that went on in early 
years. 

As you enter the museum, you see the 
first room on the right which features 
changing exhibits. The present exhibit is 
on salt marsh haying. Models of 
haystacks are on platforms and the equip- 
ment used in harvesting salt-marsh hay 
are hung on the wall. Placards placed in 
the room explain the use of each piece of 
equipment. 

In the hallway lithographs and pain- 
tings depict ships of New England. There 
is also a large display case showing the 
intricate knotwork of sailors. The display 
was done by Sumner Ellis, Chief Boats- 
wain Mate, USN, RET. 

The second room on the right is the 
Brown Gallery, named after Captain 
Moses Brown who was born in 
Newburyport in 1742. He had many ex- 
periences in naval warfare. Here all kinds 
of old nautical equipment such as com- 
passes, quadrants, and sextants are 
displayed. Also there is a model of the 
ship Titania, as well as portraits of 
various men who have belonged to the 
marine society. 

Across the hall is the Coast Guard 
room. In the middle of this room is a plat- 
form with a lighthouse lens on it. A 
placard below tells how it works. A ship’s 
wheel adorns the wall as well as other 
paintings of ships. Line boxes and lyle 
equipment, an engine order telegraph, 
and a replica of a cannon make up this 
exhibit. 

There are three rooins upstairs. The 
first one is called the Bushee Gallery, a 
gift of Florence Evans Bushee. Here is a 
collection of decorative art objects from 
the 1700’s to the Federalist Era made at 
home and abroad. A nineteenth century 
writing desk, a watercolor on silk depic- 
ting Hong Kong Harbor, an eighteenth 
century card table and a seventeenth cen- 
tury clock are displayed. There is an 1820 
chair, a 1750 Chippendale desk, a nine- 
teenth century cradle, a 1750 portrait of 
Captain Joseph Atkins, a 1700 Highboy 
and an 1825 Hitchcock chair. 


The Mosely Gallery is a room dedicated 
to the memory of Frederick Strong Mose- 
ly, Jr. The largest room of the museum, 
it houses a collection of objects, rare and 
strange, brought back by Newburyport 
sailors in Newburyport ships from loca- 
tions all over the world. A placard tells 
how Newburyport trade with India was 
established as early as 1802. Bengalese 
figures were brought back by Captain 
Robert Pearson. Sailors and seamen were 
not trained collectors of fine art and the 
objects they brought back tended to 
reflect the untrained folk arts and crafts 
of the lands and people they visited. The 
Bengalese figures serve as a_ social 
documentation of the dress, occupations 
and ways of the people of Calcutta in the 
1850’s. Tapa cloths made from the shoots 
of mulberry trees can found. Next to the 
cloths is a replica of a Junk, a remarkably 
seaworthy vessel used by the Chinese. 
Along another wall is a display of sailor- 
makers’ tools. They are original tools 
from the height of the shipbuilding era. 
Another object of interest is the wind- 
breaker which was made on the Alaskan 
Coast. The jacket is made of strips of 
walrus intestine and is wind and water- 
proof. Harpoons used by Eskimo hunters, 
shoes and palm fans from China, sandals 
from India and Turkey, and a sunshade 
from Malaya are also on exhibit. Works 
of scrimshaw are etched onto walrus 
tusks and one is on a nautilus shell (1850). 

Scrimshaw was done on long voyages 
to occupy time. 

The last room of the Custom House has 
a small brick wall with a brass plate 
dedicating it to the memory: of Com- 
mander James Winsor Baker. The Baker 
Gallery contains a photographic exhibit 
depicting more ships. A model of the 
pinky schooner ‘‘Ada Reed,” used in the 
fishing trade in the nineteenth centry, 
occupies the space opposite the large 
model of the ship ‘‘Augusta,” circa 1868. 

* The stone stairway has a large painting 
by marine artist John E.C. Peterson, 
1871, showing two vessels colliding in 
mid-ocean. 

There is a museum shop located 


downstairs where visitors can test their ~ 


seamanship by tying knots. Six knots 
classifies one as a first class seaman, four 
knots as a second class seaman and two 
knots as seaman apprentice. The shop 
sells prints, lithographs, books and brass 
ornaments, all of a nautical nature. 

The Custom House is operated by 
Newburyport Maritime Society. It is 
open Monday through Friday from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. The charge is $1.50 for 
adults, 75 cents for children. 


Agape seeks new members 


by June Robert Walker 

For many students there is precious 
little time to relax, take a deep breath and 
forget about copy due, research papers or 
exams. 

Joining the Agape Club members for 
one hour at noon on Mondays and 
Wednesdays provides a short but 
refreshing respite from the above. 


The group meets in Room C-109 for 
prayer, praise and promises from God’s 
Word, the Bible. Visitor and/or prospec- 
tive members are welcome. If you don’t 
have a Bible, one will be provided. 


Professor James Gustafson is the ad- 
visor. He can be contacted at extension 
216 for more information. 2 
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Rincon Hispano 


_ Dealing with dialects 


Spanish: The Pitfalls of Variety 

by Prof. Donald Conway 

The spare tire vibrating on the front axle 
was about to blow. The punctured tire the 
student had replaced and put in the trunk 
a few hours earlier couldn’t be repaired too 
soon for his peace of mind. Fortunately, he’d 
learned well the Spanish of the second 
generation Hispanic family he boarded with 
back in the States, and so was able to say 
confidently to the blank-faced Mexican 
attendant: 


“Tengo una taya ponctuada.” I have a flat 
tire. 


A taya ponctuada, or ponchada, being of 
course Yankeeized Spanish for what in Latin 
America proper is commonly called llanta 
baja (reventada, desinflada, and so on.). 


Without even considering the differences 
between Castilian (i.e., Standard Peninsular) 
Spanish and such forms as Calo (‘‘gutter”’ 
language), Andalusian, and Sephardic, one 
has to recognize that in the Americas, the 
Hispanic tongue displays many regional 
varieties. Whether in translation and inter- 
pretation or in direct communication, this 
creates practical problems for the English 
speaker dealing with Spanish. 


1 have heard the situation used as an 
excuse for not encouraging U.S. high school 
students to study Spanish, saying that if 
they went to some South American country 
they'd have to learn the language over again. 


This is nonsense, of course. ‘‘South of the 
border’ the actual variations aren’t much, 
if any, greater than those between several 
forms of English: British, American, 
Australian, etc. Actually regional pronuncia- 


‘ 
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tion and grammatical variety are the least 
of the problem. Vocabulary is the main dif- 
ficulty. It is not just the many indigenous 
terms that often go back to Indian speech, 
but the words whose meaning or social 
acceptability can shift radically from one 
country to another. Thus, Madre, a most 
respectable word, should not be used in 
Mexico when referring to another’s family 
since it refers to the other person’s genetic 
background. The same applies to Abuela 
(grandmother). 


By contrast, Coger (to get, take, catch) is 
sometimes acceptable in Mexico and Spain, 
but requires delicacy of handling elsewhere, 
since in most of Latin America the verb 
serves as a pejorative description of the 
sexual act. 


At a less perilous level, Estancia will often 
mean ‘‘country estate’’ in one area, “‘living 
room” in another, and of course, has the 
basic meaning ‘‘stay, sojourn.”’ Caution, 
alertness to local custom and using dic- 
tionaries or reliable informants are basic 
defenses against the dangers of such 
variations. 
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Therefore, in popular discourse there is an 
abundance of thinly Hispanicized English 
terms: e.g., Pokebuk, eswamp, yarda, loviar 
(to love) and “‘lonchi,”’ (lunch). And numerous 
persons speak Gringo Spanish, Spanish- 
influenced English, or some weird mixture 
of both tongues. 


When learning a particular regional varie- 
ty of Spanish, the best course is to study 
your target population’s usage directly — 


and keep a good spare “‘Ilanta”’ in the trunk. gee i Shaheen with award 


by June Walker Robert 

“The competition: rough/ The chances: 
are quite thin/ But the dream is always 
there/ and for this I won’t give in.” « 

The author of this philosophy is not 
some starry-eyed optimist, unrealistical- 
ly dreaming of a glamorous career. She 
is a talented 18 year old who knows what 
that competition is all about. 

Elizabeth Shaheen, liberal arts student 
at Northern Essex in the journalism 
broadcasting concentration, has been a 
contestant this year in two beauty 


In April she was one of 13 contestants in 
the Miss Merrimack Valley pageant; 
although she didn’t place, Beth says, 
“The experience really helped me to learn 
what I had to do the next time.” 

Beth learned her lesson well. In August 
she entered the Miss Massachusetts 


judging was based on the following com- 


pageants, and is in training for another. - 


1% or 3 hour sessions offered once or twice weekly. 
Flexible to fit your schedule. 

To mold you into a successful model, we give 
recommendations, advice, helpful hints, required 
methods and basic showing techniques. 

We also have available career counseling, placement 
assistance and portfolio preparation. 
Novices and professionals welcome. 

Call after 4 p.m. 

Ask for Debbie. 

Telephone: 683-8691 


’ Screening and Consultations 


Professional Modeling Assoc., Inc. 
Modeling Service 
P.O. Box 488 
North Andover, Ma. 01845 


\ 
United Teenager Contest. Out of 31 girls 
she “‘placed’’ in the top ten. Beth says 


petition catagories: poise, talent, bathing 
suit, and an essay on ‘‘My Country.” In- 
stead of an essay Beth presented a poem 
and won second prize. 

While at St. Mary’s High School in 
Lawrence (from which she graduated last 
June), she was junior class president and 
a member of the Poetry Club. The club 
published ‘‘Harbinger,’’ a book of poems, 


Temporary Christmas Jobs 


5150 - wk. 


for 3 evenings and 
Saturdays 

Off campus 

Call 352-2256, Mon.-Sat. 


Esther A. Miller, LICSW 
announces the opening of her 


office for the practice of counseling 


with Adults, Adolescents & 


Gamilies at 359 Main St 


Havebhill Mass. 373-1202 


Consultations available : 
ODnsurance Payment Accepted 


for winning essay, Miss Massachusetts Teenager Con- 


-Carl Russo photo. 


A new star shines in NECC galaxy 


including several of Beth’s. : 

For the past two years she has taken 
singing lessons from Professors Balsamo 
and Comtois in Lawrence. She practices 
as often as possible at the Merrimack Col- 
lege Library, with a pianist friend. 

Recently Beth completed a 10 week 
modeling course at the Nancy 
Chippendale Studio in Andover. 

Beth’s hobbies include singing, 
swimming, and writing poetry. She en- 
joys wearing “unusual comtemporarv”’ 
clothes. | Her favorite music is “Top 
40,” the Beatles, and songs from 
Broadway musicals. 

She says the most important element 
in her life has been her family. Beth’s 
recital of her goals and accomplishments 
is punctuated frequently by references to 
her mother and father and their love and 
support. ‘‘They’ve put up with a lot with 
me,” she smiles lovingly. “My father gets 
very nervous, though, while I’m on stage. 
And my mother has always encouraged 
me to follow my dreams for they will 


come true.”’ 
Her family includes brother John, 19, 


an accounting major at Merrimack Col- 
lege, and sister Jennifer, a high school 
freshman who hopes to be a model. 

Beth Shaheen is planning for her next 
competition in life. She has been practic- 
ing one hour daily and training for the 
1984 Miss Merrimack Valley Pageant. 
Her face lights up as she explains her goal 
for the future is “‘to be a star and take my 
family with me.”’ 


TYPING 
80 cents per page 


Spelling & 
corrections included 


Won ‘81-82 N.H. 
State typing contest 


Call: Paula after 7 p.m. 
1-(603)-881-9451 
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Liberal Arts Division 


New Personal Computer Course 

Personal Computers in the Arts is a 
new three-credit course with one lecture 
and two two-hour labs labs per week. Lec- 
ture classes are Monday at 11 a.m. Labs 
are scheduled for other days of the week. 

The course will provide hands-on in- 
troduction to various topics in personal 
computing including word processing, 
electronic spread sheets, data base 
management, computer graphics pro- 
gramming, and programming in basic 
computer-generated charts. Applications 
in various subject matter areas will be 
covered and students will be expected to 
complete a term project in their area of 
interest using a personal computer. This 
course is not open to students in the 
Business and Computer Technology cur- 
riculums. Instructors are Michael 
Pelletier and Priscilla Bellairs. 


Interpersonal Communication 

Interpersonal Communication, taught 
by Prof. Eugene Connolly, will be offered 
for the second time. The course deals with 
people ‘‘talking’’ with people, the critical 
activity in which we spend so much of our 
lives. 

It is about taking communication 
stances and making communication 
choices that. will help to achieve our goals 
and enrich our lives and those of others. 
It gives students opportunities to explore 
the theory and process of communicating 
with others and then within the 
classroom and outside of it to become ac- 
tively involved with experiencing and 
practicing what they have learned. : 

It deals with many significant aspects 
of communicating with others, including: 
slowing down our perception of others, 
rather than making instant judgments; 
listening responsively and responsibly; 
adapting to our listeners; organizing what 
we say; illustrating our ideas; making 
situations work for us; communicating 
with our bodies, with space, with silence, 
with time; and trying to develop open- 
ness, empathy, supportiveness, 
positiveness, and a conviction of equali- 
ty with those we talk to. 

The class is Thursdays, 9-11:45. Dr. 
Connolly, C-338, says the course is 
suitable for business, technology and 
liberal arts students. 


Technical Writing 

Catherine Sanderson will be teaching 
Technical Writing Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday at 9 and Tuesday at 10, 
Thursday at 9 and 10. 

The course is to meet the demand of a 
complex technology with more 
sophisticated communication skills. 

Proper format for technical definitions, 
mechanism and process description, oral 
presentation of technical material, effec- 
tive use of visual and graphic material in 
reports, a variety of styles for resume and 


SCHOO 


One Autumn” St 


Col 


offers new courses 


cover letters are included in the 
instruction. 

Intended primarily for business and 
technology majors, Technical Writing is 
open to anyone interested. 


eam Taught Electives 

Team-taught electives include In- 
troduction to the Creative Arts, Introduc- 
tion to the Humanities and Bioethics. 

An interdisciplinary approach to the 
arts, with emphasis on both the ex- 
perience of the arts and theory, the 
Creative Arts course is designed to give 
students an overview of all the arts by 
emphasizing the actual experience of 
dance, theatre, art, and music. It is in- 
tended to give the student a strong sense 
of the enjoyment, excitement, and 
pleasure the arts provide. One section, 
taught by Elaine Mawhinney-Webb and 


Michael Finegold, is offered Monday, 


Wednesday and Friday at 9. The other, 
taught by Shelli Newman and Gene 
Boles, is Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10. 

Introduction to the Humanities 
focuses on the individual’s concept of self 
and the individual’s relationship to the 
community. Selected works of literature, 
film, music, religion and philosophy are 
studied. The first section, offered 
Tuesdays from 9-11:45, is taught by 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy and Jim Dunn. 
The Monday, Wednesday, Friday at 8 
section is taught by Priscilla Bellairs and 
Linda Kraus. The third section, taught by 
Cathy Sanderson and Susan Sanders, will 
be Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 11. 

Professors Jim Gustafson, John 
Osborne and Wally Blanchard will offer 
Bioethics Thursdays at 9-11:45. The 
course examines interrelationships bet- 
ween philosophy and problems arising 
from advances in modern biology, in- 
cluding the ethical implications of the pro- 
blems of population control, resource 
allocation and biomedicine. This is a 
discussion course for those students who 
enjoy dealing with ideas. There are no 
prerequisites, but a general background 
in the sciences or philosophy may make 
the ideas presented in the course more 
meaningful. 


Literature Courses 

Literature courses offered this spring 
include the following (listed with name of 
instructor): The Short Story, Phil Sitt- 
nick; Bible as Literature, Roland Kimball; 
American Literature before 1900, Gabe 
Brahm; American Literature since 1900, 
Marjorie Martin and Bernard Horn; 
British Literature II, George Bailey; 
Western Literature II, Jack Wysong; 
Women’s Lives, Priscilla Bellairs; 20th 
Century Women in Film, Linda Kraus; 
Introduction to Drama, Harry Sipples; 
and Introduction to Poetry, Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy. 
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Lois Peters, new instructor, Mental Health program. 
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Students learn basics of substance abuse 


by Maryalice Lee 

One of the newest programs to be 
taught at Northern Essex is a course on 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Counseling. The 
course was added this semester to the 
already established curriculum on Men- 
tal Health Technology. 

Lois Peters is teaching students about 
the importance of alcohol and drug abuse 
counseling. Lois, mother of five, is from 
Methuen. A quiet, personable woman, 
Lois has five years of previous experience 
in counseling victims of alcohol and drug 
abuse in hospitals. She has also taught 
alcohol education to individuals and 
families. Peters says the most important 
thing people need to understand is, 
‘Alcoholism is a treatable illness.”’ 


The students in her classes are learn- | 


ing alcohol is a drug. They are also learn- 
ing about the medical effects of alcohol 
and drug abuse on the individual as well 
as on the families involved with drug 
abusers. At some point in time, all 
families are touched by alcoholism, Peters 
says. 

Alcohol abuse can be diagnosed by 
specific symptoms. In the early stages 
problems are apparent when the person 
makes promises to quit and then breaks 
those promises. He drinks more frequent- 
ly to escape problems. His “tolerance” 
increases as it takes more drinks for the 
same effect. He has difficulty stopping. 
Blackouts occur — he cannot remember 
the next day what he said or did while 
drinking. 

“Early intervention is essential if the 
bodily functions are not to be irreparably 
damaged,” Peters says. ‘‘A person can- 
not drink in safety again.” 

She points out there are two major 
steps in helping an alcoholic recover. The 
first step is physical detoxification. This 
is a serious step and can be very 
dangerous, she emphasizes. A person go- 
ing through physical detoxification must 
be in a hospital and carefully monitored. 

The alcoholic’s blood pressure, pulse 
and respiration are monitored carefully to 
watch for signs of severe withdrawal 
symptoms that could lead to shock. To 
help the alcoholic go through withdrawal, 
tranquilizers must be administered in in- 
creasingly smaller amounts to avoid 
dependency. 

The next step in treating a recovering 
alcoholic is re-education. The person must 
be re-educated in attitude and lifestyle. 
Alcoholics Anonymous is the most com- 
mon means of re-educating the recover- 
ing alcoholic. Hand-in-hand with 


Alcoholics Anonymous is ALANON, a 
support group for families or anyone who 
is affected by the drinker. 


The goals Peters has in» teaching 
alcohol and drug abuse counseling are: to 
give basic information about alcohol and 
drug abuse dependency; to make the 
students aware it is treatable; to explore 
various treatments; and to make the 
students aware of their attitudes to help 
them counsel others. 

While the majority of the students in 
her class are in Mental Health 
Technology, some are nurses in 
psychiatric hospitals: The program is a 
one year program at which time the 


_ students can get certificates from the — 


state. However, most of the students go 

on to the second year for their associate’s 
degree in Mental Health Technology. 

Peters also teaches the practicum 


- course with Mary DiGiovanni, Co- 


ordinator of Mental Health. They super- 
vise students in placement in different 
area facilities. Facilities include half-way 
houses for adult drug abusers; de-tox 
centers in hospitals; out-patient clinics 
and residential houses for adolescent drug 
abusers. These facilites, working in 
cooperation with Peters and DiGiovanni, 
extend from Waltham, Massachusetts, to 
Hampton, New Hampshire. 

The response from area facilities in 
placing the students in internships to 
train as counselors is great. Besides get- 
ting credit for their internships, it also 
helps better prepare the students for the 
state exam. : 

In conjunction with the alcohol and 
drug abuse counseling Peters teaches, is 
a course taught by Dick Flaherty, called 
Group Dynamics. Evidently it is a suc- 
cessful arrangement, as Peters says, “‘The 
students are interested and dynamic.’’ 

Present], there are 32 students enroll- 
ed in the class Peters teaches. Seventeen 
of these students are also participating 
in the practicum. 

The funding for the course is a Federal 
Grant under Title Three. It is a 
Strengthening Grant for Mental Health 
Technology. 

Students are very responsive to the 
program and Lois Peters. ‘‘Prospects for 
the continuance of the course are looking 
good,” says Peters. 

Next semester Peters is planning a 
course in teaching students how to 
counsel drug abusers. Anyone interested 
can contact her in room B-106 from 9 a.m. 
to noon on Fridays. 


This spring the following courses will 
be offered for part-time students at 
classes which meet once weekly. English 
Composition I will be offered Mondays. 
On Tuesdays Art/Math/Nature, Introduc- 
tion to Humanities, English Composition 
II, Jazz and Rock Theory, Visual Display 
Word Processing, History of the Soviet 
Union, Introduction to Psychology, 
Liberal Arts Math II, Speech/Oral Com- 
munication, and Litigation will be 
available. On Wednesday Law, 
Advocacy, Aging and Speech/Oral 
Communication are offered. Thursday, 


Art/Math/Nature, Bioethics, Women’s 
Lives, Interpersonal Communication, 
Macro Economics, Essentials of Office 
Management, Typewriting I, U.S. 
History II, English Composition II, Fund 
Legal Research Tech, Introduction to 
Psychology, and Introduction to 
Sociology are scheduled. On Fridays 
American Literature Since 1900 and 
Introduction to Sociology are offered. 
For more information, contact Chet 
Hawrylciw, Chairman of the Division of 
Humanities and Communication, ext. 
255. . 
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by Judy Sirski 

Beverly Taylor has a garden in the 
swamp behind her Boxford home lush 
with herbs once associated with 
witchcraft. 

And Taylor, an herb expert who 
teaches courses at two local colleges 
about poisonous and household herbs, 
dresses up as a witch, complete with 
broom, to graphically illustrate her 
lectures. 

Legend has it that parsley takes so 
long to germinate because it goes seven 
times to the devil first. Anyone who could 
grow it from seed was once considered a 
witch. 

Taylor grows parsley and more, Bats 
although she is bewitching, it’s up for 
grabs whether she is a real sorceress. 

She grows herbs once associated with 
witchcraft — not to use, but because of 
her interest in their legend and lore and 
curiosity about how they look. 

The word witch, she said, actually 
means “‘a seeker of knowledge.’ Taylor 
prefers this meaning of the word to the 
image of an orange-clad, broom-toting, 
cauldron-stirring hag. 

A seeker of knowledge could be almost 
anyone,” she said. 

Poisonous plants are not the only kind 
she grows, however. Taylor operates a 
modern cottage industry from Raven- 
wood, her seventeenth-century style 
home, creating sachets, seasoning 
packets, trimmed hats, herbal wreaths 
and vinegars as well as jellies and teas. 

She has an herb garden for decoration 
and for culinary herbs that is patterned 
after colonial kitchen gardens minus the 


vegetables. 


Oregano, flax, sage, lemon, bals 


_ chives and a host of other aromatic 


greenery grow neatly in raised beds 


- behind the house. The garden is typical 


of the colonial period, boasting a sundial 
and a beehive. 

'. There are no bees in the hive, though. 
“T have to work out here,’’ said Taylor. 
Each herb has its own area and some are 
labeled with creative clay markers. Atten- 
tion to detail is Taylor’s forte, and even 
the gate leading to the garden features a 
seventeenth-century type weighted latch. 

Anyone who wants to leave the garden 
must pull a twig with a small string at- 
tached that lifts the weight and unlatches 
the lock. ‘I’ve trapped meter readers and 
oil men in here,’’ Taylor laughs. 

Prominent in the garden is an eight- 
foot high Angelica plant. It is named 
after the archangel Michael and blooms 
on Saint Michael’s Day in May. “It is also 
said to ward off witches,’ Taylor said, 
grinning mischievously. 

She teaches classes about herbs at 
Salem State College, Division of Continu- 
ing Education, and at Northern Essex 
Community College. 


In the class, she describes the propaga- 
tion of herbs, their use and how to design 
a garden. She also ceaches the history, 
legend and lore of the plants. 

When she lectures about poisonous 
herbs, Taylor dons a purple and black 
witch’s robe and carries a broom. 

“Witches do not wear orange and 
yellow,” she said. “They wear purple and 
black so as not to be seen at night.”’ 

Why the costume? “It’s tongue-in 
cheek,” she said. ‘‘I have a theatrical 
background. My grandfather was a magi- 
cian, a student of Houdini’s, and I used 
to teach dancing professionally. I guess 
I like things choreographed properly with 
the appropriate costume. Besides, it’s 
just for fun.” 

Taylor parks her broom in the garage 
next to her car which bears the license 
plate ‘‘B-WITCH.”’ The license plate was 
a gift from her husband George, who good 
naturedly teases his wife about her ‘‘en- 
chanting”’ sideline. 

Taylor’s traditional witch broom is 
made fromthe Scotch Broom plant and 
is decorated with bunches of herbs signifi- 
cant to witches. 

Beneath flowing purple and black 
streamers are sandlewood for levitation, 
dill to sedate victims, fern fronds for in- 
visibility, hag’s taper to light the way, 
alyssum to induce madness and cinnamon 
to influence people. 

Taylor is fond of quoting, ‘“‘Sweep with 
the blossoms of broom in May and sweep 
the head of the house away.” 

However, not all of this is in fun, as 
Taylor warns poisonous plants are found 
in nearly every backyard. Rhododendron, 
lily-of-the-valley and foxglove all are 
highly toxic. Some plants must even be 
handled while wearing gloves because the 
roots, stems and leaves are dangerous. 

Taylor said midwives once were con- 
sidered witches. Anyone who knew the 
medicinal uses of herbs had an aura of 
mystery about them. 

She believes herbs today have the same 
sort of mystical appeal for people and 
students are fascinated by superstitions 
about various plants. 

On hot days, Taylor sits on her screen- 
ed porch sipping mint iced tea, taking a 
break from her hectic schedule. She also 
is a floral designer and creates herbal bou- 
quets for weddings and other occasions. 
She also makes hand crafted colonial 
Christmas decorations in the tradition of 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Taylor sells her herbal creations at 
craft shows and consignment shops. Her 
wreaths are lovingly made, each dried 
flower and bunch of herbs attached to a 
circular wire frame. 

“The circle is a symbol of eternal life,’”’ 
she said. ‘This is to ward off witches.” 

Taylor uses decorative herbs sym- 
bollically — sage for wisdom, rue to pre- 
vent illness, goldenrod for strength and 


-Judy Sirski photo. 


tansy for immortality. 

She formerly owned and operated the 
Taylor School of Dance, Ballet and Baton, 
North Andover. She is a member of the 
Capen Herb Society, Topsfield. She is 
membership chairman and garden chair- 


Witches wear purple and black. 


‘Witch’ brews up interest in herbs 


man of the Merrimack Valley Herb Socie- 
ty, Haverhill. 

“There is always something new about 
herbs,”’ she says, ‘“That’s why they’re so 


bewitching in themselves.” 
(Courtesy, Haverhill Gazette.) 
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TRANSFERRING? 


Consider Lesley College 


© Transfers enroll in majors, specializations, and minors of their 


choice 


© Transfers receive the same consideration for financial aid as 


other students 


© Transfers have preferences for residence hall rooms 
¢ Transfers know exactly what credits are accepted before 


admission 


Bachelor of Science in Education. Majors offered in Early Childhood Education, 
Elementary Education, Middle School Education, and Special Education, with 
specializations in Computers in Education, Day Care Teaching and Administration, 
Economics Education, Mathematics School Resources Personnel, Teaching of 
Reading, and Teaching in Multicultural Classrooms. 


Bachelor of Science in Human Services for those who want a career working with 
children, adolescents, and adults in courts, group homes, hospitals, early intervention 


programs, and social work agencies. 


Liberal Arts Minors in Art, Computer Science, Guidance, History, Literature, 
Mathematics, Music, Psychology, and Social Science. 


Practical, on-the-job experience as part of curriculum each year. 


85% of Lesley’s graduates seeking teaching or human services positions are 
placed. 


Full and part-time programs available. 


Contact: Transfer Counselor/Undergraduate Admissions Department 


LESLEY COLLEGE 


a college 


for women 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, MA 02238 (617) 868-9600 __ 
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Private , state colleges offer ‘infinite variety 


BABSON COLLEGE, Wellesley, MA -- Ac- 
counting, Accounting/Information Systems, 
American Studies, Communication, 
Economics, Entrepreneurial Studies, Finance, 
Investments, Management and Organizational 
Behavior, Marketing, Quantitative Methods, 
Society and Technology. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Waltham, MA - Ac- 
counting, Bus. Communication, Computer In- 
formation Systems, Economics, Economics- 
Finance, Finance, General Business, Manage- 
ment, Marketing, Public Administration, 
Quantitative Analysis. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill, MA - 
College of Arts and Sciences: Art History, 
Biology, Chemistry, Classical Civilization, 
Computer Science, Economics, English, 
Geology, Geophysics, Germanic Studies, Greek 
Studies, History, Latin Studies, Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Romance Languages and 
Literature, Russian, Slavic Studies, Sociology, 
Speech Communication, Studio Art, Theater, 
Theology. School of Education: Early 
Childhood Education, Early Childhood/Special 
Education, Elementary Education, Special 
Education, Secondary Education, Human 
Development, Middle School Education, 
Severe Special Education, Special Alternative 
Environments. School of Management: Ac- 
counting, Computer Science, Economics, 
Finance, General Management, Marketing, 
Organizational Studies-Human Resource 
Management, Quantitative Analysis. School of 
Nursing: Nursing. A pre-medical program is 
available to students in the College of Arts and 
Sciences; pre-law may be pursued through any 
undergraduate division, although most 
students enter law school from disciplines in 
Arts and Sciences or the School of Manage- 
ment. In addition to these programs, there are 
various inter-disciplinary or specialized pro- 
grams and concentrations offered by the in- 
dividual colleges. Please consult the Admis- 
sions Information Bulletin or the Boston Col- 
lege Undergraduate Catalog for further 
information. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, MA -- Col- 
lege of Basic Studies: Not open to transfers. 
College of Liberal Arts: Anthropology, Applied 
Science, Archaeology, Art History, 
Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Classical 
Civilization, Computer Science, Economics, 
English, French Language and Literature, 
Geography, Geology, German Language and 
Literature, German Studies, Greek Language 
and Literature - Ancient, Hispanic Language 
and Literature, Marine Science, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages and Literatures, Music 
(Appreciation, History, Theory), Philosophy, 
Physics, Planetary and Space Sciences, 
Political Science, Prelaw Studies, Premedical 
Studies (regular four-year), Psychology, 
Religion, Russian Language and Literature, 
Six-year Program in Liberal Arts and Den- 
tistry (Not open to transfers), Six-year Pro- 
gram in Liberal Arts and Law (Not open to 
transfers), Six-year Program in Liberal Arts 
and Medicine (Not open to transfers), 
Sociology, Soviet and East European Studies, 
Urban Studies, Undeclared or Other. College 
of Engineering: General Engineering, 
Aerospace, Biomedical, Manufacturing, 
Systems, Mechanical, Computer, Electrical, 
Undeclared. Sargent College of Allied Health 
Professions: Physical Therapy, Occupational 
Therapy, Communication Disorders, 
Rehabilitation Services, Health Sciences (in- 
cludes Applied Physiology, Cardiopulmonary 
Technology, and Health Sciences). School of 
Education: Bilingual Education, Business and 
Career Education, Childhood Education, Ear- 
ly Childhood Education, English Education, 
Hearing-Impaired Education, Humanistic 
Education and Human Services, Human Move- 
ment (includes Physical Education), Leisure 
and Recreation, Mathematics Education, 
Science Education, Second Language Educa- 
tion, Social Education, Special Education. 
School for the Arts: Audition or portfolio re- 
quired; specific information sent upon receipt 
of application). School of Theatre Arts: Perfor- 
mance, Production, Set Design, Costume 
Design, Technical Design. School of Visual 
Arts: Painting, Sculpture, Graphic Design, Art 
Education, Undeclared. School of Music: All 
music students are required to indicate their 
instrument; Performance, Theory and Com- 
position, History and Literature of Music, 
Music Education. Program in Artisanry: Port- 
folio required; Ceramics, Metals, Fiber, Wood, 
available in Associate in Applied Arts, 
Bachelor of Applied Arts, Certificate of 
Mastery. School of Management. School of 
Nursing. School of Public Communication: 
Broadcasting and Film, Public Relations, Jour- 
nalism, Photojournalism (portfolio required), 
Communications, Broadcast Journalism. 
Metropolitan College: Hotel and Food 
Administration. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE, Haverhill, MA - 
Creative Arts, Liberal Studies, Administration 
and Management, Humaa Studies. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham, MA - 
Brandeis University offers the bachelor of arts 
degree in 31 fields of concentration: African 


On Tuesday, Nov. 22 from 10 a.m. until 
1 p.m., 42 state and private local and 
Boston-area colleges will recruit Northern 
Essex students in the college cafeteria. 
The colleges include: 

PRIVATE LOCAL AND BOSTON 

AREA 
COLLEGES 

Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Curry Col- 
lege, Emerson College, Emmanual Col- 
lege, Gordon College, Harvard-Radcliffe, 
Lesley College, Mass. College of Phar- 
macy, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Merrimack College, Montserrat School of 
Visual Art, New England College, New 
Hampshire College, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Notre Dame College, Regis College, 
Rivier College, Simmons College, St. 
Anselm’s College, Stonehill College, Suf- 


and Afro-studies, American studies, An- 
thropology, Biochemistry, Biology, Chemistry, 
Classical and Oriental studies, Comparative 
Literature, Computer Science, Economics, 
English and American Literature, English and 
Classics, Fine Arts; French, General Science, 
German, History, History of Western 
Thought, Latin American studies, Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Music, Near Eastern and Judaic 
studies, Philosophy and History of Ideas, 


- Physics, Politics, Psychology, Russian, 


Sociology, Spanish and Theater Arts. Students 
also have the option of designing their own in- 
dependent fields of concentration or of pursu- 
ing a double concentration. In addition, 
undergraduates may elect to follow pre- 
professinal programs in architecture, business 
and management, dentistry, law, and medicine 
or to take advantage of programs in education 
or in several interdisciplinary fields (en- 
vironmental studies, legal studies, medieval 
studies, Soviet studies, urban studies, and 
women’s studies). 

CURRY COLLEGE, Milton, MA - Com- 
munications Arts & Sciences, English, Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Philosophy, Fine Arts, 
Management, Nursing, Psychology, Sociology, 
Politics & History, Teacher Education 


(Elementary), Moderate Special Needs, Pre-~ 


School. 

EASTERN NAZARENE COLLEGE, Quincy, 
MA --- Biology, Business Administration (Ac- 
counting & Management), Chemistry, Chris- 
tian Education, Church Ministries, Church 
Music, Communication Arts, Computer 
Science, Early Childhood Education, Elemen- 
tary Education, English, General Science, 
History, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Music Education, Music Performance, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Pre-Dental, Pre-Engineering, Pre- 
Law, Pre-Medical, Pre-Nursing, Pre- 
Veterinary, Psychology, Religion, Secondary 
Education, Social Studies, Social Work, 
Sociology, Spanish. 


EMERSON COLLEGE, Boston, MA - Divi- ° 


sion of Communication Disorders: Communica- 
tion Disorders (Speech, Language, Hearing 
Pathology). Division of Communication 
Studies: Advertising and Public Relations, 
Business and Organizational Communication, 
Communication/Politics and Law, Communica- 
tion Studies, Interpersonal Communication 
Studies, Oral Interpretation, Rhetoric and 
Public Address, Secondary Speech Com- 
munication Education, Speech Communica- 
tion. Division of Creative Writing and 
Literature: Creative Writing. Division of Mass 
Communication: Film, Print and Broadcast 
Journalism, Radio, Television. Division of 
Social, Behavioral, and Applied Sciences: Com- 
munication (Politics and Law), Psychology- 
Education. Division of Theatre Arts: Acting, 
Community/Education Theatre, Dance, 
Design/Technical, Directing, General Theatre, 
Musical Theatre, Secondary School Drama, 
Theatre for Children. 

EMMANUAL COLLEGE, Boston, MA - Ac- 
counting, Art History, Studio Art, Art 
Therapy, Biochemistry, Biology, Business 
Management, Chemistry, Dual Degree in 
Engineering, Economics, Education, English 
(with Communications Program), French, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Mathematics, Medical 
Technology, Music, Music Therapy, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology (programs in Gerontology and 
Rehabilitation Counseling as well), Sociology, 
Spanish, Theological Studies, Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing (for R.N.’s). 

GORDON COLLEGE, Wenham, MA -- 
Biblical and Theological Studies, Biology, 
Chemistry, Economics, Business, Pre-Med, 
Early Childhood Education, Elementary 
Education, Middle School Education, Secon- 
dary Education, English Language and 
Literature, Foreign Languages and Linguistics, 
History, Computer Science, Music, Philosophy, 


Transfer Day set for Nov. 22 


folk University, Tufts University, 
Wellesley College, Wentworth Institute 
of Tech., Wheelock College. 
STATE COLLEGES 
Bridgewater State, Fitchburg State, 
Framingham State, North Adams State, 
Salem State, Westfield State, Worcester 
State, Lowell University, U/Mass 
Amherst, U/Mass Boston, Southeastern 
Mass. University. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene State, Plymouth State, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 


The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have committed themselves to the 
acceptance of more transfer students 
from Massachusetts community colleges, 
with the investment of financial support 
provided by the colleges’ own resources. 


Physical Education, Physics, Political Studies, 
Psychology, Sociology, Pre-Engineering. 

HARVARD/RICHARD, Cambridge, MA -- 
Afro-American Studies, Anthropology, Ap- 
plied Mathematics, Astronomy & 
Astrophysics, Biochemical Science, Biology, 
Chemistry, Classics, East Asian Languages & 


Civ., East Asian Studies, Economics, 
Engineering & Applied Science, English & 
American Lit., Fine Arts, Folklore & 


Mythology, Geological Sciences, Germanic 
Languages & Lit., Government, History, 
History & Lit,, History & Sci., Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Music, Near Eastern Lang. & 
Civ., Philosophy, Physical Science, Physics, 
Psychology & Social Relations, Comparative 
Study of Religion, Romance Language & Lit., 
Slavic Languages & Lit., Social Studies, 
Sociology and Special Concentrations, Applied 
Sciences, Archeology, Biological An- 
thropology, Classics Degree, Classical Ar- 
cheology, Classics Concentration, Greek, Latin 
and Medieval Modern Greek, Degree Concen- 
trations in French, Hispanic, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Brazilian, Sand Script & Indian 
Studies,.Scandanavian, Computer Science. 
LESLEY COLLEGE, Cambridge, MA - 
Education: Special Education, Early Childhood 
Education, Elementary Education, Middle 
School Education. Human Services: Child and 
Community, Early Intervention. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
ALLIED HEALTH SCIENCE, Boston, MA 
-- Five Year B.S. in Pharmacy, Four Year B.S. 
in Chemistry, Hospital Pharmacy Technician 
Program - One Year Program, Nuclear 
Medicine Technician Program - Two Year Pro- 
gram, B.S. in Nursing for R.N.’s only. 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge, MA -- School of Architecture and 
Planning: Architecture, Planning, Visual 
Design, History, Theory, and Criticism of Art 
and Architecture, Building Technology. School 
of Engineering: Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
Cooperative Courses, Chemical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Computer Science and Engineering, Materials 
Science and Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing, Nuclear Engineering, Ocean Engineering. 
School of Humanities and Social Science: 
American Studies, Anthropology, Cognitive 
Science, Foreign Languages and Literatures, 
History, Humanities and Engineering, 
Humanities and Science, Humanities/Science, 
Technology and Society, Language and Mind, 
Latin-American Studies, Literature, Music, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Russian Studies, 
Women’s Studies, Writing. School of Manage- 
ment: Behavioral Science in Management: 
Dynamics of Management Systems, Manage- 
ment Science, Special Program in Manage- 
ment. School of Science: Biology and Life 
Sciences, Chemistry, Earth and Planetary 
Sciences, Environmental Earth Science, 
Mathematics, Physics. 

MERRIMACK COLLEGE, North Andover, 
MA -- Academic Programs: Bachelor of Arts 
in Biology, English, History, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, 
Religious Studies, Sociology. Bachelor of 
Science in Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Com- 
puter Science, Electrical Engineering, Health 
Science, Medical Technology. Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration in Accoun- 
ting, Business Economics, Finance, Manage- 
ment, Marketing. Programs of Special Study: 
Education - Secondary/Elementary, Modern 
Languages, Physics, Pre-Law, Pre-Medical, 
Pre-Dental, Washington, D.C., and local intern- 
ships, Junior Year Abroad, New 
England/Quebec Student Exchange, Cross 
Registration with College Consortium. 
Cooperative Education -- a unique five-year 
plan which combines work and studies is 
available to students in the programs of 
Business Administration, Computer Science 
and Engineering. 


MONTSERRAT SCHOOL OF VISUAL ART, 
Beverly, MA - Graphic Design, Illustration, 
Painting, Printmaking. 

NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE, Henniker, NH 
- Biology, Business Administration, Com- 
munications, Computer Science, Economics, 
Education (elementary, secondary), Engineer- 
ing (civil, management), English, Environmen- 
tal Studies, Geology, History, Individually 


‘Designed Major, International Administration, 


Mathematics, Natural Science, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Political Science, 
Psychology, Public Administration, Sociology, 
Theatre, Visual Arts. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE, Manchester, 
NH - Undergraduate College of Business: 
Bachelor of Science Degrees in Accounting, 
Business Communication, Management, 
Marketing, Retailing, Economics/Finance, 
Hotel/Restaurant Management, Management 
Information Systems, Management Advisory 
Services, Business/ Distributive Teacher 
Education, Office Administration, Techni- 
Business. Associate of Applied Science in 
Culinary Arts. Associate in Science Degrees in 
Accounting, Management, Electronic Data 
Processing, Fashion Merchandising, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant--Word Processing 
Specialist, Executive Secretarial, General 
Studies. School of Human Services: Associate 
in Science Degree in Human Services, Bac- 
calaureate Degree in Human Services, Master 
of Human Services. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, Boston, 
MA - College of Arts and Sciences: Arts and 
Humanities with majors in Art, Drama, 
English, Journalism, Modern Languages, 
Music Literature, Philosophy, Speech Com- 
munication; Social Sciences with majors in 
African-American Studies, Economics, 
History, Human Services, Linguistics, Political 
Science, including a concentration in Public Ad- 
ministration, Psychology, Sociology/An- 
thropology; Science and Mathematics with ma- 
jors in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics. Eligi- 
ble students in the Arts and Sciences can plan 
their own course of study as part of an indepen- 
dent major program not available in traditional 
concentrations. Boston-Bouve College of 
Human Development Professions: Early 
Childhood Education, Elementary Education 
with a minor in Special Education, along with 
emphases in Humanities, Reading/Language, 
Social Sciences, Human Services, Physical 
Education, Physical Therapy, Recreation and 
Leisure Studies, Secondary Education with 
majors in the teaching of Biology, English, 
General Science, Mathematics, Social Studies, 
School and Community Health Education, 
Speech and Hearing. College of Business Ad- 
ministration: Concentrations in Accounting, 
Entrepreneurship and New Venture Manage- 
ment, Finance and Insurance, Human 
Resources Management, International 
Business, Management, Marketing, Transpor- 
tation and Physical Distribution Management. 
College of Computer Science: Emphasis tracks 
in Data Structures and Computer Architecture, 
Discrete/Continuous Mathematical Founda- 
tions, Software Design, Artificial Intelligence, 
Microcomputer and Time-Sharing Computer 
Use, Data Base Management, Programming 
Languages. College of Criminal Justice: Em- 
phasis tracks in Corrections, Law Enforce- 
ment, Legal Studies, Private Security. College 
of Engineering: Chemical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering including an option in En- 
vironmental Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing including options in Computer Engineer- 
ing and Power Systems Engineering, In- 
dustrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Unspecified -- general engineering program. 
Lincoln College: Computer Technology, Elec- 
trical Engineering Technology, Mechanical 
Engineering Technology, Aerospace 
Maintenance Engineering Technology, a 
transfer program for licensed airframe and 
power plant technicians. College of Nursing: 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. College of Phar- 
macy and Allied Health Professions: Bachelor 
of Science programs in Health Record Ad- 
ministration, Medical Laboratory Science, 
Pharmacy, Respiratory Therapy, Toxicology; 
Associate in Science program in Respiratory 


. Therapy. 


y 

NOTRE DAME COLLEGE, Manchester, NH 
-- Humanities Division: Commercial Art, Fine 
Art, English, French, Latin, Spanish, Music 
Education, Music Performance, Religious 
Studies. Allied Health and Natural Sciences 
Division: Biology, Cytotechnology, Medical 
Technology. Social Sciences Division: 
Behavioral Science, Business Education, 
Secretarial Sciences, Elementary Education, 
History, Paralegal Studies. Two-Year Pro- 
grams: Music, Secretarial Sciences, Medical 
Secretarial Sciences, Legal Secretarial 
Sciences, Early Childhood Education, Ad- 
ministrative Word Processing/Data Processing 
Specialist, Pre-Pharmacy. 

REGIS COLLEGE, Weston, MA - Art, 
Classical Studies, German, Medical 
Technology, English, French, Music, 
Chemistry, Management, Mathematics, 
Spanish, Biology, Political Science, 
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Counseling 


of major choices to NECC transfer students 


Psychology, Economics, Sociology, History, 
Social Work, Individually Designed Majors. 
Certificates in Computer Programming, Legal 
Studies, Communications, and Art Therapy. 
RIVIER COLLEGE, Nashua, NH ~ Art 
Education, Communication Design, Pre-Art 
Therapy, Studio Art, Biology, Biology Educa- 
tion, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Dental, Accounting, Accounting/Computer 
Science, Business Education, General 
Business, Management, Management/Com- 
puter Science, Marketing, Office Administra- 
tion, Chemistry, Chemistry Education, Com- 
puter Science, Early Childhood Education, 
Elementary Education, General Special Educa- 
tion, Learning Disabilities, Secondary Educa- 
tion, English/Business, English/Communica- 
tions, English Education, Language and 
Literature, Dietetics, Fashion Merchandising, 
General Home Ec./Clothing, General Home 
Ec./Foods & Nutrition, Liberal Studies, 
Math/Computer Science, Math/Computer 
Science Education, French, Spanish, 
French/Spanish, Spanish/French, Modern 
Language Education, Applied Music-- 
Performance and/or Private Teaching, Music 
Education, Music/Business, Paralegal Studies, 
Political Science, Psychology, General 
Sociology, Social Work. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE, Boston, MA - Ac- 
counting, Advertising/Public Relations, Afro- 
American Studies, American Studies, Applied 
Computer Science, Art, Arts Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Communications, 
Economics, Education, Engineering, English, 
Finance, Foreign Languages and Literatures, 
Government, History, Human Services, Inter- 
national Management, International Relations, 
Management, Mathematics, Medical 
Technology, Music, Nursing, Nutrition, Phar- 
macy, Philosophy, Physical Therapy, Physics, 
Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, Psychology, Retailing, 
Self-Planned Program, Sociology, Women’s 
Studies. 

ST. ANSELM’S, Manchester, NH - Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Computer 
Science, Criminal Justice, Economics, English, 
French, History, Liberal Studies, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Nursing, Philosophy, Politics, 
Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Theology, Pre- 


‘Medicine, Pre-Dental, Pre-Legal, Pre- 


Theological, Pre-Engineering, Education-- 
Secondary. Programs of Special Study: Soviet 
Studies Program, Washington, D.C. Intern- 


_ ships, England Internships in Criminal Justice, 


Study Trips to Various Foreign Countries, In- 
tegrated Humanities Program, Liberal Studies 
Program. 

STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton, MA 
~ American Studies, College Studies, Criminal 
Justice, Economics, Education (Elementary 
and Early Childhood Teacher Certification), 
English Studies, History, International 
Studies, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Pre-Engineering, 
Psychology, Public Administration, Religious 
Studies, Sociology, Accounting, Financial 
Management, Human Resource Management, 
Marketing Management, Biology (Includes 
Cytotechnology, Med-Tech, Pre-Dent, Pre-Med 
concentrations), Chemistry, Health Care Ad- 
ministration, Math/Computer Science, Medical 
Technology. 

SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, Boston, MA - 
Marketing, Biology, Chemistry, Co-op Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Economics, Management, LA--Science, 
Communications-Speech and English, Govern- 
ment, History, Humanities, Journalism, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
Physics, Psychology, Sociology, General 
Studies and Dramatic Arts, Finance, Accoun- 
ting, General Management, Computer Infor- 
mation Systems, Computer Science, Computer 
Engineering Technology. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford, MA - 
American Studies, Anthropology, Ar- 
chaeology, Astronomy, Biology--Psychology, 
Biology, Chemical Physics, Chemistry, Child 
Study, Classics, Computer Science, Drama, 
Economics, Education, Engineering 
Psychology, English, Fine Arts, French, 
Geology, German, Greek, Greek and Roman 
Studies, History, International Relations, 
Latin, Mathematics, Mental Health, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Applied Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Religion, Russian, Social 


_ Psychology, Sociology, Soviet and East Euro- 


pean Area Studies, Spanish. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, MA -- 
Anthropology, Art History, Astronomy, 
Biological Sciences, Black Studies, Chemistry, 
Computer Science, Economics, English, 


French, Geology, German, Greek, History, - 


Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Russian, Sociology, 
Spanish, Studio Art, American Studies, Ar- 
chitecture, Chinese Studies, Classical Civiliza- 
tion, Classical and Near Eastern Archaeology, 
French Studies, Italian Culture, 
Medieval/Renaissance Studies, Molecular 
Biology, Psychobiology, Women’s Studies, 
East Asian Studies, Language Studies, 
Theatre Studies, Urban Studies, Chemical 


: Engineering, International Relations, Latin 


American Studies, Law and Society, 
Linguistics, Urban Planning. 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Boston, MA -- Architectural 
Engineering, Aeronautical Technology, 
Avionics Technology, Aircraft Maintenance 
Technology, Building Construction 
Technology, Civil Engineering Technology, 
Computer Engineering Technology, Computer 
Science, Electronic Engineering Technology, 
Manufacture Engineering Technology, 
Mechanical Engineering, Interior Design, 
Mechanical Power, Mechanical Design, Quali- 
ty Assurance, Welding Engineering 
Technology. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Boston, MA - 
Teaching Children, Children in Health Care 
Setting, Social Services for Children and 
Families. 

U/MASS AMHERST, Amherst, MA ~ College 
of Arts and Sciences: Afro-American Studies, 
Anthropology, Art, Art History, Astronomy, 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Chinese, 
Classics, Comparative Literature, Communica- 
tion Studies, Computer & Information Science, 
Dance, Economics, English, French, 
Geography, Geology, German, History, Jour- 
nalistic Studies/English, Judaic Studies, Legal 
Studies, Linguistics, Mathematics, 
Microbiology/Medical Technology, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Por- 
tuguese, Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental, Psychology, 
Russian, Social Thought & Political Economy, 
Sociology, Spanish, Theater, Women’s Studies, 
Zoology. School of Business Administration: 
Accounting, Management, General Business & 
Finance, Marketing. School of Education: 


Education, University Without Walls, Human 


Development. School of Engineering: Chemical 
Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical & 
Computer Engineering, Industrial Engineering 
& Operations Research, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. College of Food and Natural Resources: 
Animal Sciences, Entomology, Environmental 
Design, Environmental Sciences, Fishers, 
Biology, Food Engineering, Food & Resource, 
Economics, Food Science, Forestry, Home 
Economics, Hotel, Restaurant & Travel Ad- 
ministration, Human Nutrition, Leisure 
Studies & Resources, Natural Resources, Plant 
Pathology, Plant & Soil Sciences, Pre- 
Veterinary, Wildlife Biology, Wood 
Technology. School of Health Sciences: Com- 
munication Disorders, Nursing, Public Health. 
School of Physical Education: Physical Educa- 
tion, Sport Studies. Stockbridge School of 
Agriculture: (Associate’s degree). 
BRIDGEWATER STATE COLLEGE, 
Bridgewater, MA -- Anthropology: Cultural 
Anthropology, Public Archeology; Art; Avia- 
tion Science: Flight Training, Aviation 
Management; Biology; Chemistry; Professional 
Chemistry; Chemistry-Geology; Communica- 
tion Arts & Sciences: Speech Communication, 
Theatre Arts, Communication Disorders; Com- 
puter Science; Early Childhood Education: Pre- 
School, Kindergarten-Primary; Earth Sciences; 
Elementary Education; English; French; 
Geography; History; Management Science: 
General Management, Energy & Environmen- 
tal Resources, Finance & Accounting, 
Marketing, Transportation, Information 
Systems Management; Mathematics; 
Philosophy; Physical Education: Athletic 
Training, Coaching, Exercise Science/Health 
Fitness, Health, Motor Development Therapy, 
Physical Education for Adolescents & Adults, 
Physical Education for Pre-Adolescent 
Children, Recreation; Physics; Political Science: 
Public Administration, International Affairs; 
Psychology: Industrial-Personnel Psychology, 
Medical Psychology; Social Work; Sociology: 
Criminology; Spanish; Special Education. 
FITCHBURG STATE COLLEGE, Fitchburg, 
MA - Biology, Business Administration, 
Chemistry, Communications/Media, Computer 
Science, Early Childhood Education, Elemen- 
tary Education, English, Geography, History, 
Human Services, Industrial Arts, Industrial 
Science, Mathematics, Medical Technology, 
Nursing, Psychology, Sociology, Special 
Education. 

FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE, Fram- 
ingham, MA - Art History, Economics, 
English, French, Geography, History, 
Philosophy, Politics, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish, Studio Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Clothing and Textiles, Computer Science, Con- 
sumer and Family Studies, Early Childhood 
Education, Earth Science, Elementary Educa- 
tion, Food and Nutrition, Food Science, 
Mathematics, Media/Communications, Medical 
Technology. The college also sponsors a two- 
year transfer program in pre-engineering. 
LOWELL UNIVERSITY, Lowell, MA -- Col- 
lege of Health Professions: Health Ed, Med 
Tech, Nursing, Physical Therapy, Undeclared 
Health. College of Liberal Arts: American 
Studies, Art, Adm. of Law & Justice, English, 
French, History, Modern Language, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, Spanish, Undeclared Liberal Art. 
College of Engineering: Chemical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, In- 
dustrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Nuclear Engineering, Plastics Engineering. 


College of Pure & Applied Science: Biology 
Science, Chemistry, Computer Science, En- 
vironmental Science, Environmental Science - 
Geology Option, Math, Meteorology, Physics, 
Rad Health Phys., Undeclared Science. College 
of Management Science: Accounting, 
Economics, Management, Industrial Manage- 
ment, Undeclared Business. College of Music: 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Arts, Sound 
Record. 

NORTH ADAMS S'1rA'1k COLLEGE, North 
Adams, MA - Biology: General Biology, 
Ecology, Molecular Biology; Business Ad- 
ministration: Accounting, Finance/Economics, 
Management, Marketing; Chemistry; Com- 
puter Science; Education: Early Childhood, 
Elementary, Middle; English: Broadcast 
Media, Journalism, Literature, Public Rela- 
tions, Theatre Studies, Writing; 
History/Political Science; Interdisciplinary 
Studies; Mathematics; Medical Technology; 
Philosophy; Physics; Psychology; Sociology: 
Anthropology, General Sociology, Social 
Work/Social Service. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE, Salem, MA -- 
Art: Graphic Design, Printmaking, Drawing- 
Painting, Three-Dimensional Studio, 
Photography-Film; Biology: Marine Biology, 
Medical Technology, Nuclear Medicine 
Technology; Business Administration: Accoun- 
ting, Economics, Finance, Management, 
Marketing, Management Information 
Systems; Business Education: Business 
Teacher Education, Accounting/Business 
Management, Secretarial Sciences; Car- 
tography; Chemistry; Computer Science; 
Criminal Justice; Early Childhood Education; 
Economics; Elementary Education: Music 
Education; English: Dramatic Literature, 
English Education, Language and Linguistics, 
Literature, Mass Media, Written Communica- 
tions; General Studies; Geography: Environ- 
ment and Man, Urban Economic, Travel and 
Tourism; Geological Sciences: Geology; 
History: United States History, European 
History, Emerging World, Professional 
History; Mathematics: Pure Mathematics, Ap- 
plied Mathematics/Computer Science; Office 
Administration: Accounting, Secretarial 
Sciences; Nursing: Fall only (R.N.’s, evening 
only); Political Science: Business and 
Economics, Computer Science, Criminal 


Justice, Economics and Research, Foreign - 


Studies, Marine Studies; Pre-Engineering; 
Psychology; Social Service: Language, Non- 
Language; Sociology: Computer Science, 
Criminal Justice, Gerontology, Human 
Behavior in Organizations, Research; Sport, 
Fitness & Leisure Studies: Athletic Training, 
Coaching & Athletic Administration, Fitness, 
Health, Leisure Studies, Physical Education; 
Theatre Arts; Undeclared; Pre-Dentistry; Pre- 
Engineering; Pre-Medicine; Pre-Veterinary. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY, North Dartmouth, MA - Ac- 
counting, Art Education, Art Foundation Pro- 
gram Unspecified (freshmen only), Art History, 
Biology, Business Administration Unspecified 
(freshmen only), Chemistry, Civil Engineering, 
Computer Engineering, Computer Science, 
Construction Engineering, Design, Economics, 
Electrical Engineering, Electrical Engineering 
Technology, Engineering Technology 
Unspecified (freshmen only), Engineering 
Unspecified (freshmen only), English, Finance, 
Fine Arts, French, German, History, Human 
Resources Management, Humanities/Social 
Sciences, Liberal Arts Unspecified (freshmen 
only), Management, Marketing, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Technology, Medical Technology, Music, 
Nursing, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Portuguese, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish, Textile Chemistry, Textile Design, 
Textile Technology. 

WESTFIELD STATE COLLEGE, Westfield, 
MA -- Art, Biology, Business Management, 
Computer Science, Criminal Justice, Early 
Childhood Education, Economics, Elementary 
Education 1-6, English, Environmental Urban 
& Regional Analysis, General Science, General 
Studies, History, Mathematics, Media 
Systems & Management, French, Spanish, 
Music, Physical Education, Political Science, 
Psychology, Social Science, Special Education, 
Undeclared. 

WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE, 
Worcester, MA — Biology: Pre-medicine, Pre- 
veterinary Medicine, Pre-dentistry, Biological 
Technology, Environmental Technology, 
Nuclear Medicine Technology; Chemistry: Pre- 
medical, Pre-dental, Nuclear Medicine 
Technology; Communication Disorders; Com- 
puter Science; Early Childhood Education; 
Economics; Elementary Education: Com- 
munication Disorders, Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, Health Educa- 
tion, Media/School Library Science, Manage- 
ment, Physical Education, Reading, Special 
Needs, Urban Education; English: Writing 
Communications; French; Geography: Urban 
Planning, Regional Geography, Environmen- 
tal Studies; Health Studies; History: Pre-law, 
American Studies, Criminal Justice; Manage- 
ment: Accounting, Business Administration, 
Health Administration, Government or Public 


Administration; Mathematics: Computer 
Science? Liberal Arts, Actuarial Science, Pro- 
fessional Preparation for Engineering Fields 
and Architecture, Mathematics for Business 
Finance; Media: Educational Media Specialist, 
Communication Technology, Theatre Arts 
Specialists; Natural Science: Physical Science, 
Energy Studies, Life Science, Earth and Space 
Science, Environmental Science, Technologist 
Training; Nursing: Upper Division - For R.N.’s 
only; Physics: Nuclear Medicine Technology; 
Psychology: Educational & School Psychology, 
Social Service, Clinical & Counseling 
Psychology, Management & Industrial 
Psychology, Criminal Justice; Sociology: 
Criminal Justice; Spanish: Language for 
Business & Commerce, English as a Second 
Language (in planning stage); Urban Studies: 
Government and Public Services, Health & 
Human Services, Community Planning, 
Criminal Justice. 


KEENE STATE COLLEGE, Keene, NH -- 
Bachelor of Arts: American Studies, Art, 
Biology, English/Teacher Certification Option, 
English/American Studies, Geography/Teacher 
Certification Option, History, 
History/American Studies, Individualized Ma- 
jor, Journalism/Graphic Design Option, Jour- 
nalism/Public Affairs Option, 
Mathematics/Teacher Certification Option, 
Modern Languages: French/Teacher Certifica- 
tion Option, Modern Languages: 
Spanish/Teacher Certification Option, Music, 
Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology/Teacher Certification Option, 
Theatre Arts/Speech/Film - Film Studies Op- 
tion, Theatre Arts/Speech/Film - Theatre 
Studies Option. Bachelor of Music: Music 
Education, Performance. Bachelor of Science 


» in Education: Elementary Education, Special 


Education/Elementary, Special Educa- 
tion/Secondary, Secondary Education/History, 
Secondary Education/Industrial Art, Elemen- 
tary Physical Education - Athletic Training 
Option, Coaching Option, Health Education 
Option or LIVE Option, Secondary Physical 
Education - Athletic Training Option, 
Coaching Option, Health Education Option or 
LIVE Option, Social Science, Vocational 
Teacher Education.Bachelor of Science: 
Biology, Chemistry-Biology, Chemistry- 
Geology, Chemistry-Physics, Computer 
Mathematics, Earth Science, Environmental 
Studies - Environmental Policy Option or En- 
vironmental Studies Option, Home Economics 
- Dietetics Option, Early Childhood Develop- 
ment Option, or Teacher Certification Option, 
Individualized Option, Industrial Chemistry, 
Management, Mathematics-Physics, Safety 
Studies - Industrial Safety Option, Occupa- 
tional Safety Option or Public Safety Option. 
Bachelor of Science in Industrial Technology: 
Drafting and Design Option, General 
Technology Option, Industrial Electronics Op- 
tion, Manufacturing Technology Option. 
Associate in Arts - General Studies: Early 
Childhood Development, Safety Studies. 
Associate in Science: Computer Studies, Draf- 
ting and Design, Industrial Electronics, 
Manufacturing Technology. 


PLYMOUTH STATE COLLEGE, Plymouth, 
NH - Art: Art, Art Education, Fine Arts; 
Business: Applied Business Management, Ac- 
counting, Management, Marketing, Real 
Estate, Applied Secretarial Science, Applied 
Economics, Management, Marketing, Business 
Education - Comprehensive, Computer Science, 
Nonspecialized, Secretarial, Office Administra- 
tion; Education: Elementary Education, 
Elementary Education - Early Childhood, 
Guidance .and Counseling, Middle School, 
Reading, Special Education; English: English, 
English/Literature, English/Writing, English 
Education; Foreign Language: Bil- 
ingual/Foreign Language Studies, French, 
Spanish, Bilingual/Multicultural Education, 
French Education, Spanish Education; Health 
and Physical Education: Outdoor Recreation 
Leadership, Physical Education, Concentra- 
tions in Adapted Physical Education, Athletic 
Training, Coaching, Exercise Science, Health; 
Interdisciplinary Studies: Concentrations in 
Theatre, Medieval Studies, Health Education; 
Mathematics: Mathematics, Mathematics 
Education, Actuarial Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics, Technical Management; Music 
and Theatre: Music, Music Education; Natural 
Science: Biological Laboratory Science, 
Biology, Chemistry, Atmospheric Science, 
Biological Science Education, Environmental 
Biology, Physical Science Education; 
Philosophy; Psychology: Human Development- 
Children, Psychology, Psychology - Mental 
Health; Social Science: Public Service, An- 
thropology/Sociology, History, Political 
Science, Geography - Concentrations in Car- 
tography, Cultural, Physical, Recreation and 
Tourism, Local and Regional Planning, Public 
Management, Social Science Education; 
Undeclared: General Studies, Undeclared, Ap- 
plied Computer Science. 
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Counseling 


Transfer College Day today 


cont. from pg. 21 

U/MASS BOSTON, Boston, MA -- Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences: Anthropology, 
Art, Biology, Black Studies, Chemistry, 
Classics, Mathematics (Computer 
Science), Developmental Studies Pro- 
grams (summer only), Economics, 
Engineering (fall semester only), English, 
French, German, Greek (Ancient), 
History, Italian, Mathematics (Pure or 
Applied), Music, Philosophy, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Regional 
Studies, Russian, Sociology, Spanish, 
Theatre Arts, Undecided. Education: 
Elementary Education, Physical Educa- 


tion. Nursing: Nursing (for students who 
are RN’s), Nursing. College of Manage- 
ment: Management (freshmen enter fall 
semester only). College of Public and 
Community Service*: Community Plan- 
ning, Community Planning and Manage- 
ment, Community Planning and Housing, 
Criminal Justice, Gerontology, Human 
Services, Legal Services, Management of 
Human Services, Management of Legal 
Services, Youth Work, Undecided. 
*The College of Public and Community 
Service is not open to students directly 
out of high school. 


Continuing Education counseling 


services expand 


President John Dimitry has announced 
the expansion of counseling services of- 
fered in the college’s Division of Continu- 
ing Education and Community Services. 

Thomas O’Brien, a part-time counselor 
for Students with Disabilities is available 
from 5 to 8 p.m. on Mondays and 
Thursdays in the Continuing Education 
Office, Room B204. During the day, 
O’Brien is a supervisor of counselors at 
a Massachusetts Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion facility. He received his bachelor of 
arts degree from U/Mass Amherst and 
his master of education degree in 
rehabilitation counseling from Springfield 
College. He will arrange for whatever ser- 
vices are needed to help students with 
disabilities taking courses in the evening. 
He may be reached by calling 374-0721, 
ext. 247 for an appointment, or will see 
students on a walk-in basis. 

Marian Labonte, career counselor, will 
see students Monday and Tuesday even- 

‘ings from 5-9 p.m. in Room F-113 at the 
College Center. She will deal with career 
decisions. Appointments may be made by 
calling ext. 180. Labonte has a bachelor 
of arts and a master of arts in counseling 
from the University of New Hampshire. 
She teaches at Hampton, N.H. 

Bill Linnehan, counseling intern for the 
Division of Continuing Education, is a 
graduate of Northern Essex. He earned 
his bachelor of science degree from 
Boston State College and is presently a 
candidate for a master’s in education at 
Salem State College. Linnehan is employ- 
ment counselor for the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security, with 
an office at the college. He is at the Of- 
fice of Continuing Education Monday, 


Employment Counselor Bill Linnehan. 


Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings from 
5:30-8:30 p.m. 

Martha Paisner, DCE and CS 
counselor, offers academic advising, 
matriculation and transfer credit informa- 
tion Monday, Tuesday, and Friday from 
9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. and Wednesday and 
Thursday from noon until 8:30 p.m. 
Paisner has a bachelor of arts degree from 
Radcliffe College, a master of arts degree 
from Brown University and a master’s in 
education from Rhode Island College. 


CPR class starts Dec. 5 


by Andy Antczak 

Connie Christmas, new nurse at Nor- 
thern Essex, will be assisting Pat 
Kepschull at the Student Health Ser- 
vices. She will also counsel, help coor- 
dinate health education, and assist in pro- 
viding outreach programs such as blood 
pressure screening clinics for the students 
at the college. 

Connie is from Lynnfield. She is 


A support group for disabled students 
has been formed. It meets Thursdays 
from 12:30 p.m. to 2 p.m. in the 
Classroom Building, room C-111. 

The group’s purpose is to discuss 
issues concerning disabled students. Con- 
versations are kept confidential. 

For more information, contact the Of- 
fice of Students with Disabilities. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSsSssssss 


Career choice workshops 
Two-part workshops; both parts required. 
Thursdays, Dec. 1 and 8 2-4 p.m. 
Wednesdays, Dec. 7 and 14 2-4 p.m. 

Workshops are free; sign-ups are re- 
quired. For information and sign-up, go 
to room F-118, or call ext. 178. 


Counseling news briefs 


presently teaching a course in psychology 
of personality and adjustment at the Con- 
tinuing Education Division, Bunker Hill 
Community College. 

Presently, Connie is involved in plan- 
ning a CPR course with the Red Cross. 
Students interested in signing up may do 
so at the Health Services at the College 
Center. The class begins Dec. 5; enroll- 
ment is limited to 12 students. 


Salem State College will have an open 
house for prospective students Dec. 17 at 
the Function Room, Fourth Floor, 
Library. The event is scheduled for 9:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Campus tours, messages from the 
president and academic vice president, as 
well as sessions with admissions, 
teaching, financial aid and student ser- 
vices personnel are scheduled. 
Refreshments will be served. 


For further information, contact the 
Admissions Office, Salem State College, 
Salem, MA 01970, telephone number 
745-0556, extension 2251. 


Manage our lives series 


Stress Management/Relaxation 
Duane Windemiller 


Assertiveness Training 
Martha Paisner 


Weight Control/Eating Habits 
Pat Kepschull, Carl Beal, and 
Andrea Clark 


Nov. 23 


Nov. 30 


Dec. 14 


Room F-201, Private Dining 
Room 
College Center, Noon - 1 p.m. 


Room F-20l, Private Dining 
Room 
College Center, Noon - 1 p.m. 


Room F-201, Private Dining 
Room 
College Center, Noon - 1 p.m. 


All students, faculty and college personnel are welcome. Individual and/or group 
meetings will be scheduled at your convenience to follow any session if you in- 
dicate an interest. For further information, contact: Betty Coyne, Counseling Office, 
room 118, College Center, or call extension 178 or 179. 


Fall 1983 


November 23 


Academic Calendar 


Day Division, Pre-registration/Advising forms 


due Registrar’s Office by 5 p.m. 


November 24 
November 24,25 
December 6 
December 19,20,21,22,23 
December 23 
December 26 
December 29 

12 noon 
January 12 


Thanksgiving — HOLIDAY 

Thanksgiving Recess (No classes) 

ALL COLLEGE DAY 

FINAL EXAM DAYS, Day Division 

Fall 1983 Academic Semester ends at 11:30 p.m. . 
Christmas (Dec. 25) Celebrated — HOLIDAY 

Fall 1983 grades due Registrar’s Office by 


Fall 1983 grades mailed to students 


Directory of student services 


Student Services 


Admissions Elizabeth Huntley Cole, Director B217, x241 
Richard LeClair, Admissions Counselor _ B217, x241 
Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director B217, x241. 
Counseling Elizabeth Coyne, Director F118, x178 
Mary Jane Pernaa, Career Counselor F118, x178 
Martha Paisner, Counselor, Division of B210, x247 
Continuing Education 
Carol Ann Dalto, Counselor, Public Welfare B202, x245 
Career Education Incentive Grant. 3 
Office for Sidney Pietzsch, 5 LDS ZOE 
Students with Counselor for Students F113, x267 
Disabilities with Hearing Impairments 
Health Services Patricia Kepschull, Coordinator F135, x195 
Placement Abbott Rice, Director of Cooperative F111, x180 
Education and Placement 
Financial Aid Richard Pastor, Director B217, x175 
Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director B217, x241 
Registrar Allen Felisberto, Registrar B221, x242 
Kathleen Gallagher, Assistant Registrar B221, x242 
Student Activities | Stephen Michaud, Director F121, x181 
Sue Smulski, Secretary ; F121, x181 
Student Services Norman Landry, Dean of Students B209, x172 
Dorothy Holmes, Secretary to the Dean B209, x172 
Academic Support Center Services 
English as a Second Allan Hislop, Coordinator C212, x254 
Language (ESL) Alexander Boch, Sandra Fotinos ; 
Math Center Nancy Nickerson, Coordinator C211, x225 
William Carrow, Nancy Lee Jensen, Linda 
Murphy, Paulette Redmond 
Writing Center Eric Branscomb, Coordinator C209, x253 
Noreen Grady, Donna Holt, Veronica 
Sheehan, Susan VanWert 
Reading Center Eugene Wintner, Coordinator C208, x253 
Penny Kelley, Pat McDermott (Curriculum 
Coordinator), Mary Roche, Barbara 
Rozman 
Skills Assessment Patricia Belmont, Coordinator C210, x263 
Center Romaine Shea 
Discovery Cluster Elizabeth Wilcoxson, Michelle Jabour, C208, x253 
Jan Sheerer, Counselors C210, x189 
H. Kendrick Holden E361, x277 
Academic Support Edward Korza, Jr., Director C213, x290 


Center 


Dorothy Tassinari, Secretary 


Displaced homemakers center 


starts at YWCA 


The greater Lawrence YWCA has been 
funded by the Bay State Skill Corpora- 
tion to establish a center for displaced 
homemakers. The center will be part of 
the Northeast Regional Displaced 
Homemaker Center with satellite centers 
in Lawrence, Lowell, Haverhill, 
Newburyport, and Project Rap in 
Beverly. 

The center will offer these services: 
recruitment of clients and assessment of 
their needs for counseling and training; 
individual counseling; _pre-vocational 
training, which will include career plann- 


ing and assistance with agencies as need- 
ed; referrals to occupational training and 
educational programs; job development 
and placement; on-going work with 
employers and displaced homemakers to 
assure stable, long term job placements. 
Women who are between the ages of 
35-64 and who have lost their primary 
means of support through separation, 
divorce. widowhood or who no longer - 


qualify for AFDC are eligible to receive 


services at the center. 


5 ' fin , ae 4 
Inquiries should be directed to Brenda __ 


McKinley at the YWCA, 687-0331, 


» or 
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Knights win 
by Annette Landry 

The NECC men’s and women’s basket- 
ball teams each took home three pre- 
season wins from their weekend trip to 
| Montreal, Canada, Nov. 11-13. The Lady 
Knights faced the Bienvenue Vikings Fri- 
day after a long six-hour bus ride. The 
Ladies took the victory in overtime, 
469-59. 

Fran Leeman led all scorers with 27 
points. Lori Strawser, playing excellent 
defense, helped keep the Vikings scoreless 
in the overtime period. 

Playing across town, the men Knights 
also brought home a victory, beating the 
St. Laurent Patriots. The Knights led 
38-29 at the half and never looked back. 
James Mitchelle and Ed Murphy scored 
18 and 15 points respectively. 

Saturday, the men and women went 
against Edward Mourtains, a double-A 
_| team. The Ladies started off slow, falling 

| behind 8-0 at the start. By half time, the 
women went ahead and gained control, 


Sports 


at Montreal 


leaving the floor at intermission leading 
35-23. Leeanne Stewart led with 18 
points. Leeman added 14 while Strawsers 
and Jodi Kaskewicz had 10 apiece. 

The men completely dominated their 
opponents and cruised to an 83-48 vic- 
tory. Andy Pires led all scorers with 18 
points. 

In the last games of the long weekend, 
the Knights faced the Champlain 
Crusaders. The Ladies were victorious 
with a score of 62-47. Leeman led in scor- 
ing with 18 points while grabbing 15 re- 
bounds. Kaskewicz added 12 and 
Strawswe 11. 

The men also defeated the Cavaliers 
with a score of 75-68. The Cavaliers gain- 
ed an early lead, but the Knights regain- 
ed a slim 29-30 lead at the half. With five 
minutes left to play, the Knights took 
charge and kept ahead the rest of the 
way. Sherman Coleman led NECC with 
14 points. 


_ Predictions for National Hockey League 


by Stephen Daly 
How tough will it be to predict the 
spots for this season’s finishers in the 
‘four NHL divisions? Very tough. At least 
three of the four divisions may go down 
__ to the wire because the talent and com- 
petition is so deep. 
The Smythe Division is not one of the 
most exciting divisions in the NHL ex- 
_ cept for the explosive Edmonton Oilers. 
The Norris Division is wide open with five 
_ different teams that, if any of them can 
put it together, can cruise ahead of the 
pack. 
_ Closer to home, the Patrick and Adams 
Divisions are the two with the creams of 
~ the crop. The annual race for the crown 
__ in each division is a struggle because of 
ps the buildup of powerhouses in both. 


; Boston, N.Y. Islanders, Chicago, and 

_ Edmonton will probably finish first in 
their respective divisions, and gain first 
round byes. However, when the playoffs 

start, the confusing 16 team post-season 

schedule takes effect, so it can be 

- anyone’s Stanley Cup. 

Wales Conference 

ji Adams Division 

Boston Bruins. The Bruins look as if 
they’ve found the element that could 
carry them all the way this year — a top- 
rank back up goaltender. They’ve also 
picked up two proven veterans in Jim 
Schoenfeld and Guy LaPointe. It looks 
like Craig MacTavish will be shaking the 
twine more often than last year. 
Buffalo Sabres. The offseason trade the 

Sabres made with Quebec will help them 
a great deal. Real Cloutier has been scor- 

ing big goals and Phil Housley looks as 

if he’s going to avoid the sophomore jinx. 

Quebec Nordiques. Don’t 
underestimate the power of this hockey 
club. With the three Stastny brothers 
(Marion, Anton, and Peter) and Michel 
Goulet, they have a potent offense and 
can score that key goal at any given time. 

Montreal Canadiens. Although ‘‘Les 
Habs”’ have gotten off to one of the 
slowest starts in their history, this team 
is bound to come roaring back. The addi- 
tion of Bobby Smith is going to help 
immensely. - 

Hartford Whalers. A young team with 
the talent to carry them to a possible 
playoff spot. Don’t look for them to 
challenge for the Cup, though. 

Patrick Division 

N.Y. Islanders. How long will this team 
hover close to the .500 mark? Probably 
till the end of the week. It won’t take long 
for Mike Bossy and Co. to get the big 
wheel rolling. Sadly, for Bruins fans, this 
club may still be the best in hockey. 

N.Y. Rangers. Now that Oh-La-La Ron 
Duguay has departed for the Motor City, 
Coach Herb Brooks can have his team 


- screaming up and down the ice, unlike 
Duguay’s slowdown style which also 
slowed down the Rangers’ effectiveness. 
Philadelphia Flyers. This hard-nosed 
team will be there all the way till March. 
Qld Man Bobby Clarke can still put the 


F 


puck in the net, and the Sutter brothers 
are the perfect complement to a vintage 
club. 

Washington Capitals. This team is go- 
ing to be one of the up and coming clubs 
in the future. The chippy club can take 
advantage of any team’s mistakes. New- 
ly acquired forward Dave Christian will 
take some of the scoring responsibilities 
off of Robby Carpenter’s shoulders, and 
Al Jensen looks confident between the 
pipes. - ; 

Pittsburgh Penguins. The Penguins are 
in the midst of a rebuilding program with 
veterans like Andre St. Laurent and Ran- 
dy Carlisle carrying the team. Dennis 
Herron will once again be the number one 


- goalie for new coach Lou Angotti and new 


general manager, ex-Bruin Ed Johnston. 

New Jersey Devils. Another also-ran 
with some familiar names. However, wins 
will not be a familiar scene in the 
Meadowlands. Veterans Mel Bridgeman 
and former Islanders defenseman Dave 
Lewis have been added to the roster to 
join the Devils’ goalie, another ex- 
Islander, Glenn ‘‘Chico” Resch. 

Watch for plenty of surprises and some 
letdowns in the upcoming season. In the 
next edition of the Observer, the previews 
of the Campbell Conference teams will be 
printed. 


It’s That Time Again!!! 


This January, join thousands of students from hun- 


Lady Knights 


The NECC Lady Knights basketball 
team started their season with a 71-51 
victory over Hawthorne Friday, Nov. 18. 
After a slow start the Knights regained 
their composure and left the floor at 
halftime leading by 12. The Knights 
never let up their fast-running offense and 
stretched the lead to 20 points before the 
final buzzer. 

Fran Leeman, in a solid performance, 
scored 18 points while pulling down 16 re- 


beat Hawthorne 


bounds. Lori Stawser connected for 16 
points while running the offense and 
dishing off 6 assists. Trisha Driscoll and 
Leeanne Stewart had 10 and 9 points 
respectively. Driscoll, playing on an in- 
jured ankle, also had a strong defensive 
game, stopping the Hawthorne attack 
with 4 steals. 

The Knights will face Fort Devens at 
home Tuesday, Nov. 22 at 6 p.m. 


National Football League wrapup 


by Eric Lovett 

In the National Football League last 
weekend; Sunday, Nov. 13, the suffering 
San Diego Chargers edged the Dallas 
Cowboys 24-23 in San Diego. The loss 
puts Dallas in a tie for first place in the 
N.L. East with the Washington Redskins 
who trounced the New York Giants 33-17 
in New York. Mark Mosely, the Skins 
placekicker, kicked home 15 points. 

Meanwhile in the East, the Patriots 
dumped Miami 17-6 at Foxboro. Quarter- 
back Steve Grogan and tailback Tony 
Collins paved the way for the Pats, scor- 


ral Street Hockey action - 


ing one touchdown a piece. Fred Stienford 
added two extra point kicks and a 20 yard 
field goal late in the third quarter. 

Cliff Stoudt passed for two 
touchdowns in Pittsburgh’s 24-13 rout of 
the Baltimore Colts in Baltimore. 

The overall standings in the NFL show 
Miami, Pittsburgh and the Los Angeles 
Raiders remaining at the top of the AC 
Division race. In the NC Division, Dallas 
and Washington are tied in the East for 
first, while Minnesota and San Francisco 
lead the Central and West respectively. 


~ 


-Michael Taglianet#i photo. 


Canadiens coast to victory 


by Tom Rockwood 

Monday, Nov. 14, the Canadiens end- 
ed the Intramural street hockey season 
with a 3-1 win over the Flyers. Jeff 
Cadoret led the Canadiens with a goal and 
an assist. The Canadiens coasted to a 2-0 
lead after the first half, including a short- 
handed goal which ended up being the 
turnaround point in the game. 

Rich Madico scored the lone goal for 
the Flyers in the second half, but that 
proved not to be enough as the smooth 


dreds of colleges at the student ski vacation capitol 
.. Mount Snow, Vermont. A sellout, year after year, 
it’s the 8th Annual Snowmester Ski Week. Don’t be 
fooled by other ski weeks - there’s only one on cam- 


pus Snowmester trip. 


.Whether you’re a beginner or an expert, we guarantee 

you loads of fun and great skiing. And our apres-ski 
activities will drive you wild - fabulous meals, great 
entertainment, movies, dancing and parties galore. 
And take a look at our special prices: 


Hotel Lodging 


173 


Condo Lodging 


$149 


Package includes: 5 nights cnoice lodging 
5 days lift ticket 
Full breakfasts* 
Full dinners* 
Apres-ski activities 


*hotel package only—all rates subject to a 15% tax & service charge. 


Check your school bulletin 


boards for the 


Snowmester brochure or, send the coupon to us if no 
brochures are left! But hurry, before you realize it will 


be next Snowmester. 


Mount 


Snowmester Weeks: 6 days, 5 nights ie 
SPW vermont Jan. 1-6 / Jan. 8-13 / Jan. 15-20 | Jan. 22-27. ~ 


goal tending of Paul Carey paced the 
Canadiens to the victory. 

The Canadiens deserved to win with 
their organized lines and balanced play. 
The following are the six game standings 
of the street hockey season. 

Flyers, 5-1 
Canadiens, 4-2 
Raiders, 2-4 
B.O.M.B., 2-4 

The Bruins were disqualified because 
of lack of players. 


CAMPUS VACATION ASSOCIATIONS 
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